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Your livestock is like money in the bank! 


Armour will pay cash— 


any time you want to sell! 


At stockyards near thirty-four Armour Plants 
throughout the country, Armour buyers are ready 
with cash for your livestock whenever you choose 
to ship. Armour buyers make their cash offer 
whether market receipts are heavy or light. And 
Armour buys in competition with more than 
4,000 other meat packers throughout the country. 
This healthy competition assures you of getting 
prices based on what the public is paying for 
meat and by-products. 


Behind the Armour buyers—enabling them to 
offer you a ready cash market—is an efficient proc- 
essing and distribution organization manned by 
65,000 trained Armour employes. Our facilities 


Armour and 


** Buyer of hogs, cattle, calves, sheep, lambs, 
milk, cream, chickens, turkeys and eggs. 


include more than 200 Armour sales branches, 
3,500 refrigerator cars and 3,500 trucks to help 
distribute products made from your livestock to 
the places where there is most consumer demand. 


The preference for certain livestock products 
varies regionally. And, part of our job is to get 
the class, weight and grade of beef, veal, lamb 
or pork to the people who want that product. 
To do this we often ship products more than a 
thousand miles from where you raised the live- 
stock. 

In today’s highly competitive business, sup- 
plying exactly what the housewife wants is most 
important. Pleasing her is the retailer’s business, 
our business and your business. By combining 
your ability as a livestock producer and our skill 
as a meat packer and distributor, we work to- 
gether to build a thriving livestock industry. 


Company 


* Seller of more than 2,000 products for farm, 
home and industry. 
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YOU’LL READ 


In This Issue 


“There is no time like Spring 
When life’s alive in everything” 
—Christina Rosetti 

Easter, that wonderful day of resurgence, 
a rising into new life or activity, comes in 
April this year. So perhaps the launching 
of the appeal for the new activity of the 
National Wool Growers Association — lamb 
promotion and research — may be timed 
auspiciously. The April WOOL GROWER 
presents the opinions of many on the need 
for such a program and how it should be 
handled. 

First, the Lamb Promotion and Research 
Committee is presented through a digest of 
statements made as members of the Lamb 
Panel at the 89th Convention in Long Beach 
early in December. 

Second, the expert advice of packers, 
hotel men, and retailers as given by distin- 
guished guests of the panel and by Roger 
Corbett, Agricultural Counsel of the Associa- 
tion of Food Chains, speaker at the Utah 
Wool Growers’ Convention in January is 
set forth. 

Third, State Association presidents have 
given their views in their Section this month 
and, fourth, individual growers express 
themselves in the Quiz Section. 

The lamb market in March was a good 
one. With reduced marketings, stability is 
expected to continue through the next few 
months, according to Government predic- 
tions, but what will be the story when the 
range lambs commence to run in larger 
numbers? Vice President Russell D. Brown 
put it aptly (October WOOL GROWER, 
1953, page 17) when he said: “With lambs, 
five days can ruin 360.” He was referring 
particularly to the severe breaks last fall. 
If a lamb producing program, through ex- 
panded outlets and better distribution, can 
ward off or prevent such severe fluctuations 
that cost the grower thirty percent of the 
monetary value of his lamb crop as hap- 
pened in the five days referred to by Mr. 
Brown, it is certainly worth all the effort 
and financial support that it is possible 
to give. 


WHAT'S WRONG WITH THE 
SHEEP BUSINESS? 


Secretary Brett Gray of the Colorado 
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Wool Growers Association suggests that 
sheepmen are “standing on a grassy hill, 
tending their flocks, and watching the rest 
of the world go by,” in his thought-provok- 
ing article “What’s Wrong with the Sheep 
Business,” page 39. Paraphrasing the words 
of radio station announcers, Mr. Gray's 
opinions are his own and not necessarily 
those of the officers of the National Wool 
Growers Association or the editors of the 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWER, but they 


warrant serious consideration. 


NO ACTION ON WOOL BILL 


In the proposed National Wool Act, wool 
growers have a “kite that will fly and every- 
body wants to put a tail to it,” Executive 
Secretary Jones writes from Washington, 


D. C., but he is not discouraged. (Page 5.) 


HIGHER SUPPORT LEVEL 


The average support level for the 1954 
non-recourse loan program based on March 
15 parity will be .1 cent higher than last 
year's level. (Page 6.) 


NEW HOPE 


in the battle against 


CANCER 


THE FIGHT against man’s cruelest enemy 
is far from won. If present rates con- 
tinue, 23 million living Americans will 
die of cancer—230,000 this year. And 
thousands of these will die needlessly— 
through cancer that could have been 
cured if treated in time. 

ALL THE SAME, there have been victories. 
Thousands who once would have died 
are being saved—thanks, in part, to 
your donations to the American Cancer 
Society. 

AND, LAST YEAR, the Society was able to 
allocate $5,000,000 of your donations to 
research aimed at finding the ultimate 
cure for all cancer. That’s more money 
than ever before. 


MUCH MORE, ofcourse, remains to be done. 
So please make this year’s gift a really 


generous one! 


Cancer 
MAN'S CRUELEST ENEMY 


Strike back—Give 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 





ONE SHOT KILLS BOTH 


TAPEWORMS and COMMON STOMACH WORMS 





SPECIAL FORMULA 
PHENOTHIAZINE 
DRENCH 


Increase your profits by keeping sheep free of intestinal parasites. DR. ROGERS’ 
SPECIAL FORMULA PHENOTHIAZINE DRENCH contains purified phenothiazine to 
eliminate all commonly known stomach and intestinal worms and the right amount of 
lead arsenate to give complete kill of tapeworms. DR. ROGERS’ SPECIAL FORMULA 
PHENOTHIAZINE DRENCH has proved effective in drenching over 30 million sheep. 
This product is so carefully formulated that it does not separate. Each dose is easily 
measured — easily given. Insist on highest quality DR. ROGERS’ SPECIAL FORMULA 
DRENCH - the original pink sheep drench — another famous DR. ROGERS’ product. 


TEXAS PHENOTHIAZINE COMPANY 


(BOX 4186) FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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Get Top Prices For Your Wool...Brand Your Sheep With 


Lanolin Base Emulsion 


BRANDING LIQUID 


World’s Largest Selling 
Sheep Branding Liquid 


STAYS ON! 
SCOURS OUT! 


Now—like never before—SCOURABLE 
brand wool gets top mill prices. Famous 
KEMP'S, the original lanolin-based brand- 
ing liquid preferred by ranchers and mill 
owners, scours out easily! What’s more 
KEMP’S remains clearly visible for a year 
or more—withstands rain, snow, sheep 
dip, sun, dust storms and all harsh phys- 
ical treatment . . . reduces flock losses. 


EASY TO USE... 

and ECONOMICAL, TOO! 
KEMP’S is easy to apply in any tem- 
perature. Range-proved Orange, Red, 
Black, Green, Blue or Yellow colors 























@ Stays On... Scours Out 
e@ Saves Money... Brands More 


er a “eo Fl give a more distinct brand—never 
° After Por he hag steeadbited burn the hide or harm the fibers. 


Costs less—brands more sheep per 
gallon. Get more money for your 
wool... with KEMP’S! 

NOW AT YOUR DEALER 


MANUFACTURED BY 


e 6 Distinct Colors 
e@ Brands Sheep Wet or Dry 
@ Won't Mat or Harm Fibers or Hide 


e Lanolin Base (as recommended 
by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture) 






WILLIAM COOPER & NEPHEWS, Inc. 


1909 CLIFTON AVE. - CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


ABOUT OUR COVER 


Every Day is Lamb Day . Let’s start 


NATIONAL 


lamb . 


should please anyone from Los Angeles to New 





FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 
IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Dr. Charles U. Duckworth, former head 
of the State of California Department of 
Agriculture, recently left for Manila to 
assist agricultural specialists of the Philip- 
pine Government in combating a current 
outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease. 

The current disease outbreak in the Phil- 
lippines is among the carabao. Some 12,000 
of these water buffalo were reportedly in- 
fected in central Luzon. 


USDA APPOINTMENTS 


Robert B. Tootell of Pullman, Washing- 
ton, has been appointed as the new gover- 
nor of the Farm Credit Administration. The 
appointment was approved by President 
Eisenhower on March 17. 


Tootell succeeds C. R. Arnold who is 
leaving the FCA for reasons of health. 


R. L. Farrington, director of Agricultural 
Credit Services, has been appointed by 
Secretary Benson as solicitor of the depart- 
ment. He succeeds Karl D. Loos, who is 
returning to his law practice in Washington, 


py. €, 


Kenneth L. Scott, deputy director of the 
Production Credit Service of the Farm 
Credit Administration, will succeed Mr. 
Farrington as director of USDA’s Agricul- 
tural Credit Services, the Secretary also 
announced. 





And there is a week’s menu that 





the week by having delicious lamb stew. On 
Tuesday, stuffed lamb roll will await us at the 
day’s end. Our mid-week lamb delight is broiled 
lamb chops. And come Thursday, leg o’ lamb 
will please all. Fruited lamb salad will spice 
our appetite on Friday. (We can use lamb 
left over from Thursday’s leg roast to make the 
tempting salad!) On Saturday let’s go out in 
the back yard and use the barbecue pit to cook 
broiled lamb patties. What do we round out our lamb-a-day 
week with? A delicious lamb roast, of course. For this 
Sunday we'll have melt-in-your-mouth rolled shoulder of 





York. 


Pictures used on this month’s cover were 
furnished by the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board. You may recognize many of the lamb 
dishes. All of them have run in the Wool 
Grower in our “Dish of the Month” section. 
This month it may be found on page 21. 


Lamb dishes like those on our cover should sell 


themselves. Unfortunately, like other consumer products, 
they don’t and won’t. Let’s get behind the lamb promo- 


tion progiam . 


... And let’s do it NOW! 


The National Wool Grower 
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WARD APPOINTED TO COMMITTEE 

R. A. Ward, general manager of the 
Pacific Wool Growers, has been named a 
member of the Wool Merchandising Ad- 
visory Committee to the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. The appointment was made 
by the Commodity Stabilization Service, 
through its new administrator, James A. 
McConnell. 

The committee provides guidance in the 
operation of the Department’s wool support 
programs, including the merchandising of 
the wool acquired under such programs. 
The committee is composed of representa- 
tives of wool growers, wool handlers, top- 
makers and woolen mills, and representa- 
tives of banks and the pulled wool industry. 
Meetings are called when subjects pertain- 
ing to the wool price support programs are 
to be discussed. 


LIVESTOCK CLAIMS 

Charles E. Blaine and Son, traffic man- 
agers for the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation, recovered a total of $619.04 in 
livestock claims from the railroads during 
the month of February. 

Claims were paid to 13 different people 
in three States. Of the total amount col- 
lected, $530.79 was for overcharges, and 
$88.25 for loss and damage. 





TOUR 


The First Annual Sheepmen’s 
tour of Australia and New Zealand 
is in process of organization now. 
It will run from May 27 to June 
20 (dates for leaving San Francisco 
and arriving again at San Francis- 
co.) The main feature of the trip 
will be the June 3, 4 and 5 at- 
tendance at the Royal Sydney Stock 
Show and Sheep Sale. 


Those making the trip will fly all 
the way. In addition to attending 
the famous Sydney sale, they will 
visit sheep outfits in Australia and 
New Zealand, and also see all the 
other outstanding points of interest. 


The basic price of the trip will be 
about $1,675, plus taxes and pass- 
port fees, visas, etc. 

Brett Gray, secretary of the Colo- 
rado Wool Growers Association, 
Drovers’ Building, 1408 East 47th 
Avenue, Denver, should be con- 
tacted for further information and 
details. 








MORE WOOL PRODUCED IN 1953 


Wool production, shorn and pulled, in the 
United States in 1953 was two percent 
above that of 1952, and the largest wool 
clip since 1948. However, less shorn wool 
was produced last year than in 1952. Pulled 
wool production accounted for the increase. 

Production in 1953 included 230 million 
pounds of shorn and 41 million pounds of 
pulled wool, making the total 271 million 
pounds. In 1952 total production was 266 
million pounds — 232 million pounds of 
shorn wool and 24 million pounds pulled. 


TO PLAN AND COORDINATE 


Dr. C. Donald Van Houweling was re- 
cently appointed as director of all USDA 
Livestock Regulatory Programs. He will 
be responsible for planning, coordinating, 
and directing programs intended to control 
or eradicate livestock or poultry diseases 
in this country. This appointment was 
announced by Byron T. Shaw, administrator 
of the Agricultural Research Service. 


TOMFOHRDE APPOINTED SECRETARY 


A. H. Tomfohrde, 230 Brannan Street, 
San Francisco 7, California, has been ap- 
pointed as secretary of the Western Wool 
Handlers Association. He succeeds Scott 
A. Smith who is presently affiliated as the 
western representative of Provost, Lefebre 
and Company, Inc., a topmaking firm. 


COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS’ ANNUAL 


May 31 and June 1 are the dates for the 
1954 annual meeting of the Columbia Sheep 
Breeders Association of America. The ses- 
sions will be held at the North Dakota 
Agricultural College, Fargo, North Dakota. 


SUFFOLKS TO COLOMBIA 


Five Suffolk rams from the Howard 
Vaughn flock were shipped on February 12 
to Bogota, Colombia. The sale was made 
by E. E. Vassar of Dixon, California, who 
is handling the Vaughn purebred Suffolks 





CALIFORNIA 
CATTLE RANCH 
In famed Santa Ynez Valley, 40 miles 


from Santa Barbara, 1200 acres. Mag- 
nificent ranch house designed by Plun- 
kett, 10-car garage, swimming pool, spa- 
cious foreman’s cottage, ample barns 
and sheds, plenty of water. Also ranch 
of 110 acres available for $500 an acre. 


Wallace Hebberd 
Santa Barbara California 


e | 





















SHEEP 
CAMPS 


12 and 14 FOOT 


FIVE MODELS WITH NEW CHASSIS 


ONE OR TWO BEDS - PATENT PENDING 
BUSINESS SINCE 1907 


Wm. E. MADSEN G SONS Mfg. CO. 
MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 


Sure ’m In Demand 
I Produce More lbs. 
of Lamb Per Ewe 


Breeder's list and information of i] 
AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 
72-W Woodland Ave. — Detroit 2, Michigan 





INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER 


5 hecsal 


BUSINESS 


LETTERHEADS wn 
ENVELOPES wm. 


(20 LB. BOND PAPER) H 
PRINTED WITH FOUR LINES OF YOUR CHOOSING i 


250 of each $ 9.00 
500 of each 13.95 
1000 of each 19.95 


STATIONERY 


CHOICE OF... 
BLUE OR BLACK JNK 


SEND pte WITH ORDER 
(POSTPAID) NO O.D.‘S PLEASE 


MERCURY TT TNS _. 














for Mrs. Vaughn. 146 EAST SIXTH SOUTH — SALT LAKE CITY 
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For Sale by NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
414 Pacific National Life Building Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
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NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 


President 
Ray W. Willoughby, San Angelo, Texas 


Honorary Presidents 
R. C. Rich, Burley, Idaho 
C. B. Wardlaw, Del Rio, Texas 
G. N. Winder, Craig, Colorado 
Sylvan J. Pauly, Deer Lodge, Montana 
W. H. Steiwer, Fossil, Oregon 


Vice Presidents 


Wallace Ulmer, Miles City, Montana 
John H. Breckenridge, Twin Falls, Idaho 
Don Clyde, Provo, Utah 

Russell D. Brown, Vantage, Washington 
S. P. Arbios, Stockton, California 


Executive Secretary-Treasurer 
J. M. Jones, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Assistant Secretary 
Edwin E. Marsh, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Executive Committee 
M. P. Espil, Jr., Litchfield Park, Arizona 
Prank Noriega, Bakersfield, California 
Frank Meaker, Montrose, Colorade 
John Noh, Kimberly, Idaho 
S. E. Whitworth, Dillon, Montana 
Chandler B. Church, Elko, Nevada 
John V. Withers, Paisley, Oregon 
Edward Waara, Buffalo, South Dakota 
Walter L. Pfluger, Eden, Texas 
M. V. Hatch, Panguitch, Utah 
Corwin H. King, Yakima, Washington 
Harold Josendal, Casver, Wyoming 


Affiliated Organizations 
Arizona Wool Growers Association 


14 East Jefferson St., Phoenix 
Robert W. Lockett, President 
H. B. Embach, Secretary 


California Wool Growers Association 
151 Mission Street, San Francisco 
Frank Noriega, President 

W. P. Wing, Secretary 


Colorado Wool Growers Association 
Drovers’ Bldg., 1408 East 47th Ave., Denver 
Frank Meaker, President 

Brett Gray, Jr., Secretary 


Idaho Wool Growers Asseciation 
P. O. Box 2598, Boise 

John Noh, President 

M. O. Claar, Secretary 


Montana Wool Growers Association 
Livestock Building, 7 Edwards St., Helena 
A. C. Grande, Acting President 

Everett E. Shuey, Secretary 


Nevada Wool Growers Association 
P. O. Box 1429, Reno 

Chandler B. Church, President 
John E. Humphrey, Secretary 


Oregon Wool Growers Association 
P. O. Box 256, Pendleton 

John V. Withers, President 

Victor W. Johnson, Secretary 


Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Association 
Cactus Hotel Bldg., San Angelo 

Walter Pfluger, President 

Ernest L. Williams, Secretary 


Utah Wool Growers Asseciation 

361 Union Pacific Annex Bldg., Salt Lake City 
Don Clyde, President 

J. A. Hooper, Secretary 


Washingten Wool Growers Association 
110 East Chestnut St., Yakima 
Philip B. Kern, President 

A. E. Lawson, Secretary 


Western South Dakota Sheep Growers 
Associatien 

Rapid City 

Edward Waara, President 

H. J. Devereaux, Secretary 


Wyoming Woel Growers Association 
McKinley 

Harold Josendal, President 

J. B. Wilson, Secretary 
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Report: FROM WASHINGTON 





ORDS cannot express adequately our 

appreciation to those who are continu- 
ously “coming through” and supporting your 
representatives here in Washington on the 
industry’s problems. 

This is a word to those loyal supporters 
who are willing to face realities and assist 
in achieving the best possible program for 
the industry under present circumstances. 

It’s true the industry has been “shabbily” 
treated and it has been “kicked around” 
and it will continue to be as long as the 
present international and foreign trade 
policies are continued. 

Secretary of State Dulles at the 10th 
Inter-American Conference in Caracas, 
Venezuela, on March 4, 1954, stated in 
part: “Another matter which I know con- 
cerns you is that of wool. The U. S. Tariff 
Commission has recommended to the Presi- 
dent an increase in the tariff on wool. The 
President, however, has another plan which 
he has submitted to Congress which will, 
it is hoped, adequately support the wool 
industry of the United States without im- 
posing increased duties on imported wool. 
The President told me last week that he 
had no intention of acting favorably on the 
Tariff Commission’s recommendation pend- 
ing Congressional consideration of his own 
proposal.” 

The “last week” referred to was prior to 
the time the recommendations of the Tariff 
Commission had been sent to the President. 

Assistant Secretary Sam C. Waugh of 
the State Department also stated at the 
same conference on March 10: “I might 
add that on Monday our Government an- 
nounced a _ reduction in countervailing 
duties on wool tops from 18 to 6 percent.... 

“It is for these reasons that we recom- 
mend and support the suggestion made 
here for a special economic conference. 
Possibly the extraordinary meeting of the 
Inter-American Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, planned for this’year, would serve this 
purpose.” 

Therefore, it is obvious, as stated many 
times previously, that there is not a chance 
to secure an adequate tariff on foreign wool 
imports under conditions in which we see 
the State Department continuing to do- 
minate not only the international scene 
but the domestic as well. 

It is true the Administration’s wool pro- 
gram up to the present time (March 28) 
has been “bogged down” not because of 
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McCarthyism, not because of Hawaiian- 
Alaskan Statehood or many other projects 
before the Congress, but because the in- 
dustry had “a kite that would fly” and all 
of the other agricultural interests wanted 
to tie “their tail” to this kite. 

To say the least, this is most annoying, 
but it is not defeat. Those who stand to 
gain financially from this delay, and this 
word is used advisedly, have made the 
most of it. 

There are those commercial interests who 
are reporting that the Administration wool 
proposal is “dead” for this season — this 
is not true. The best estimate for Senate 
action is sometime the week of April 4, 
and action that week is highly important 
because during the week of April 11 the 
the House Agriculture Committee will make 
important determinations. 

If political decisions are made that the 
so-called basic commodities should have 
support for one more year at 90 percent 
of their parity, the wool bill has an excel- 
lent chance of passage. If this determina- 
tion is not made, the wool proposal will 
have a most difficult time. 

There are those who tell the producers 
that if the Government wool program goes 


ACTIVITY 


FOREST SERVICE BILL (S. 2548) 


The Aiken-Hope Forest Service Bill (S. 
2548) is. temporarily held up on a motion 
for reconsideration in the Senate, but should 
not be delayed much longer. It is sure to 
get favorable action this session of Congress. 
Opposition has materially decreased. 


SEED BILL ENDORSED BY USDA 


S. 2987, introduced by Senator Dwor- 
shak of Idaho on February 19, 1954, has 
received a favorable report from the USDA. 

Briefly, this bill would permit the trans- 
fer of certain quantities of hay and pasture 
seed held by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to the Forest Service, the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, and the Bureau of 
Land Management to be used in seeding 
grazing lands administered by them. 


DOES LAMB NEED 
PROMOTING? 


(See page 7) 











IN WASHINGTON, 


Annoyance, But Not Defeat 


By Executive Secretary J. M. (CASEY) JONES 


into effect, they will receive less for their 
wool. This is a false argument because 
even though the new proposal passes, 
growers have a guaranteed floor price for 
their wool in the form of the non-recourse 
loan program for the marketing season at 
not less than 53.2 cents per grease pound 
average. Producers can make use of the loan 
and in the event the incentive level is 
sufficiently high they can redeem, sell in 
the open market and receive the incentive 
payment based upon the amount received 
for their wool. 

Should the domestic manufacturers have 
an increase in their orders, and this is 
possible, the present price of wool will 
easily be maintained and particularly in the 
face of continued strong wool markets in 
foreign countries. So “purveyors of gloom” 
may be displaying their usual self-interest. 

Remember there is no effective opposition 
to the wool proposal. The Administration 
is committed to the program; the only 
chance of defeat is the inclusion of the 
proposal in a program that will be vetoed 
by the President. 

Thanks again for the continued support. 
Keep your chins up and the outlook for the 
industry will continue to brighten. 


D.C. 


There does not seem to be any opposi- 
tion to the proposal, so quick action by 
the Senate is expected. Its course through 
the House may be delayed by major legis- 
lative programs. 


BENNETT ASKS FOR FUNDS 


In view of the particularly dangerous 
halogeton condition in Utah, Senator Wal- 
lace F. Bennett of the State recently said 
that he will ask the Senate Interior Appro- 
priations Subcommittee to review the pre- 
sent Bureau of Land Management budget 
carefully and “if possible to provide funds 
for halogeton control in Utah in 1955.” 

The House Appropriation Committee, in 
reporting out the bill covering appropria- 
tions for the Department of the Interior on 
April 1, added to the Administration’s bud- 
get for that Department $220,000 for con- 
trol of halogeton. Of this amount $20,000 
would be used for research and $100,000 
would be used specifically for “pellet and/or 
conventional airplane seeding” of suitable 
plants to crowd out halogeton. 








PRESIDENT ASKS 
TARIFF REDUCTION 


N a four-thousand-word message submitted 

on March 30, President Eisenhower asked 
Congress: 

1. To extend the Trade Agreements Act 
for three years; 

2. To modify provisions of the Buy 
American Act by exempting bidders from 
foreign nations who treat United States 
suppliers on an equal basis when making 
purchases. (Wool, as you know, is now 
covered in the Buy American Act.) 

3. To grant him authority to: 

(a) Adjust tariff rates downward by not 
more than 5 percent annually over a period 
of three years; 

(b) To reduce by not more than half 
over a three-year period, duties in effect 
on January 1, 1945, on products not being 
imported or being imported in only neglig- 
ible quantities; 

(c) To reduce to 50 percent ad valorem, 
or its equivalent, any tariff in excess of 
that level. 

4. To simplify customs procedures. 

Two other requests deal with tax con- 
cessions on earnings from foreign invest- 
ments. 

The message largely followed the recom- 
mendations of the President’s Special Com- 
mission on Foreign Economic Policy, headed 
by Clarence B. Randall. Through these 
proposals the Administration hopes to re- 
duce economic aid to foreign countries 
and to create better international relation- 
ships. 

MEXICAN LABOR AGREEMENT 
REACHED 

The United States and Mexico signed 
an agreement on March 10 to extend the 
labor import program until December 31, 
1955. Under this agreement Mexican work- 
ers will be paid not less than the prevail- 
ing wages for domestic laborers performing 
the “same activity in the same area of em- 
ployment as determined by the U. S. Secre- 
tary of Agriculture.” 

The previous agreement between the two 
countries expired December 31, 1953. At 
that time the United States Comptroller 
General ruled that no funds could be used 
for recruiting without an agreement. Con- 
gress then passed H. J. Res. 355 which the 
President signed on March 16, 1954. It 
permits the financing of the Mexican farm 
labor import program without an_inter- 
national agreement. 

Another H. J. Resolution (461) provid- 
ing for an additional $478,000 for use by 
the Department of Labor in recruiting 
Mexican nationals at border points for U. 
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S. farm work has passed both houses of 
Congress. On March 18 it was in the 
hands of a conference committee. 

With the signing of the agreement this 
legislation is not held necessary but it will 
take care of any future time during which 
the agreement may lapse. 

PACKER ANTI-TRUST CASE DISMISSED 

The U. S. Department of Justice on 
March 17, 1954, filed an order with the 
U. S. District Court dismissing the anti- 
trust case brought in 1948 against the four 
major packing firms. 

In instituting this case the Government 
had charged that the four packers were 
violating the Anti-trust Act in the purchase 
and sale of meat and meat products and 
asked that they be broken up into fourteen 
separate concerns. 


Du Memoriam 


Mary Emma Cahoon Winder 
UNERAL services for Mrs. Mary Emma 
Cahoon Winder, mother of G. N. 
Winder, were conducted on March 27, 
1954, at Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Mrs. Winder, 88, died at the home of 
a son-in-law and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. 
Jack W. Jones, in Denver on March 23, 
of causes incident to age. She was the 
widow of one of the West’s most prominent 
sheepmen. Before moving to Denver five 
years ago, she had been active in National 
and State Wool Growers Auxiliary work 
and in religious and social affairs of Salt 
Lake City. 

In addition to Honorary President G. N. 
Winder of the National Wool Growers 
Association, Mrs. Winder is survived by 
two daughters, Mrs. Jones and Mrs. W. W. 
Cassidy of Salt Lake City, nine grandchil- 
dren and fourteen great grandchildren. 





WOOL SUPPORT LEVEL 
INCREASED 


The March 15 parity for wool 
has been announced as 59.1 cents. 
This makes the average support 
level for wool under the 1954 non- 
recourse loan program 53.2 cents 
—.1 cent more than the 1953 level. 

On December 9, 1953, the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
announced that the 1954 program 
would reflect 90 percent of the esti- 
mated parity price at the beginning 
of the 1954 marketing year which 
is April 1, but not less than 52.1 
cents per grease pound. 











Basis for Pulled 
Wool Program 


URING the 1954 marketing season 

pulled wool is being supported under a 
non-recourse loan program the ‘same as 
wool. In previous years pulled wool was 
supported on a purchase basis. According 
to information received from the Boston 
Commodity office of the Commodity Stabil- 
ization Service, it is proposed that loans 
on pulled wool will be on the same basis 
as loans on shorn wool. 

This will mean that Boston prices will 
be used less transportation charges from 
storage or production points to Boston. 
If pulled wool is sold at locations other 
than where the wool is stored when the 
loan is made, the handler will receive re- 
imbursement for the amounts deducted 
for transportation charges, and, therefore, 
the freight charges will not enter into the 
transaction other than the initial deduction 
and refund of such deduction. In using 
this method on pledged wool, there will 
be no discrimination in favor of or against 
any handler. The distribution of the loan 
that will go back to the producer will be 
uniform and on a proper level and he will 
not be deprived of any benefits as a result 
of loans. 

On pulled wool unredeemed at the end 
of the loan year, the commodity will be 
acquired by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration on a uniform level whether stored 
in St. Joseph, Missouri; Chicago, Illinois; 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania or in the New 
England areas. If the basing point was 
Philadelphia as well as Boston, or even 
using Chicago or St. Joseph as_ basing 
points, it would mean that all wools would 
be acquired by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration in different locations at practically 
one price. Any necessary movement of the 
pulled wool for rewarehousing in other 
localities would require Commodity Credit 
Corporation standing the charge for trans- 
portation above the Government support 
price. 





USDA CONTINUES SEED PROGRAM 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture on March 22 said that the program 
for the purchase and distribution of limited 
supplies of foundation seed of improved 
grass and legume varieties to help increase 
supplies of these seeds for farmers will be 
continued in 1954 along lines similar to 
those of 1953. All persons and agencies 
interested in this foundation seed program 
may obtain full information from the State 
Committees of the Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service. 
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and her husband had their first loin lamb 
chops, broiled according to Meat Board 
directions, and they termed them “delici- 
ous!” 

The moral of this story is obvious: lamb 
promotion is needed and can be effective 
in making more lamb eaters. 

Perhaps it isn’t necessary to point 
out the need. Lamb producers and feed- 
ers have recognized it for a long time; 
in fact, during past years they have put 
on spot promotion campaigns that have 
been temporarily effective and, of course, 
lamb receives a generous proportion of 
the very excellent promotion and research 
work done by the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board. The need, of course, 
is for a lamb promotion and research 
program nation-wide in scope and con- 
tinuous in time. 

First steps in this direction were taken 
on August 22, 1953, when representatives 
of producers and feeders, packers and re- 
tailers met in Ogden, Utah, to consider 
the lamb program. President Ray W. 
Willoughby of the National Association 
appointed, as result of action taken then, 
a committee of five to consider how the 
project might be developed and how it 
might be financed. 

Committee members are: S. P. Arbios 
of California, chairman; John Noh of 
Idaho; Harold Cohn of Oregon; James 


Is om "Proaalan Necessary? 


HIS is a. true story. 

Early in February marriage took one 
of the secretaries from the staff of the 
National Wool Growers Association. 
Among the applicants for her position 
was a young girl, around twenty or so, 
who recently came to Salt Lake City with 
her husband from Davenport, Iowa, via 
Los Angeles. She got the job. 

Imagine our consternation, or perhaps 
it should be chagrin, when we found in 
later conversation that she had never 
tasted lamb in her entire life. 

“I can’t ever remember having it at 
home,” Betty Lou said, “although mother 
always had diversified menus. We had 
beef steak, sirloin tips, beef roasts — pork 
and veal, but never lamb. Also at the 
sorority house where I lived while attend- 
ing the University of Iowa in Iowa City, 
no lamb was served.” 

Now, Davenport is one of the larger 
cities of Iowa lying on the banks of the 
Mississippi. It has a human population 
of approximately 74,549. The State of 
Iowa has over 2.5 million people within 
its borders. At the opening of this year 
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it had 1,348,000 head of sheep and lambs. 
Deducting 412,000 head on feed leaves 
a stock sheep population of 936,000. ‘This 
makes Iowa the eleventh ranking State 
in numbers of stock sheep in the United 
States. 

It is well known that lamb consump- 
tion in the Middle West is low, but when 
you come up against a very specific and 
concrete illustration, the fact is brought 
home with considerable force. 

Betty Lou’s husband was raised in 
Moline, Illinois, just across the river from 
Davenport. He also had a no lamb-tast- 
ing record. 

“We lived in Los Angeles several 
months,” Betty Lou remarked. “The 
butcher was always trying to get me to 
buy lamb. He said it was delicious, but 
I never did.” 

Fortunately there is a happy ending 
to this story. On March 15, Betty Lou 


LET’S REACH 
OUR 
GOAL---NOW 








A. Hooper of Utah; and Jack Canning 
of Texas. They met in Salt Lake City 
on October 7, 1953, and outlined the 
recommendations to be made to all State 
conventions held prior to the National 
meeting in Long Beach, California. Then 
at the National Convention in Long 
Beach on December 9, 1953, the com- 
mittee served as a panel on the subject 
and discussed the procedure from every 
angle. 

They were assisted by such distin- 
guished guests as: Rilea W. Doe, vice 
president, Safeway Stores, Inc., represent- 
ing the National Association of Food 
Chains; Elmer Wagner, past president 
of the Colorado-Nebraska. Lamb Feeders 
Association and a member of that organ- 
ization’s Executive Committee; Ransom 
M. Callicott, representing the National 
Restaurant Association; Aled P. Davies, 
director of the Department of Livestock, 
American Meat Institute; Nathan Mor- 
antz, of the State Packing Company of 
Los Angeles, representing the Western 
States Meat Packers Association; J. C. 
Petersen of the National Lamb Feeders 
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Association and G. N. Winder, chairman 
of the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board. Out of this discussion came 
whole-hearted approval of the plan. 


How is the program to be financed? 


Approving a worth-while proposal like 
lamb promotion is easy. Adequate financ- 
ing is another matter. 

For the initial approach, the National 
Executive Committee, on which each 
State Association affiliated with the Na- 
tional is represented, approved a special 
fund of $25,000 for lamb promotion work 
in 1954. This was pro rated among the 
twelve affliated States on the basis of 
the number of lambs saved in 1953 ac- 
cording to the U.S.D.A. lamb crop report. 

The State quotas of the special lamb 
fund are as follows: Arizona—$585, Cali- 
fornia—$2,883, Colorado—$2,350, Idaho— 
$2,081, Montana—$2,437, Nevada—$716, 
Oregon—$1,177, South Dakota—$1,509, 
Texas—$5,520, Utah—$2,174, Washing- 
ton—$583, and Wyoming—$2,985. 

The Lamb Committee fixed $13,000 as 
the minimum on which the project could 
be started. Up to March 22, $11,850 had 
been received from Wyoming, Idaho, 
Colorado, Utah, Oregon, Washington, 
and Frank Bond of New Mexico who 
made an individual contribution of $500 
direct to the National. 


In order to get this program on its way, 
some of the State Associations have de- 
pleted funds held for general association 
activities. Unfortunately, the committee 
has discovered no painless way to gather 
up sufficient money to handle lamb pro- 
motion even in a small way. As in past 
endeavors, the success or failure of the 
project falls directly upon individual 
sheepmen. And as with other past de- 
monstrations, there will be wholehearted 
response from many of them. To get the 
job done properly will take financial sup- 
port from every sheepman. The various 
State Associations have initiated different 
ways to collect the funds. Whatever the 
way, it is a matter of every member and 
his nonmember neighbor, if he has one, 
getting fully behind the organized effort 
for increased consumption of lamb and 
general improvement in the industry. 


How does the new program tie in 
with the Meat Board work? 


Please remember that this proposed 
nation-wide lamb promotion and research 


program is in addition to the work of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board. 
Livestock producers and packers contri- 
bute the funds for support of the Meat 
Board. At the present time the deduction 
made on sheep and lambs is 4/5 cent per 
head, half going to the general fund and 
half to the lamb fund with the Meat 
Board. 





S. P. ARBIOS 
Chairman of the Lamb Promotion and Re- 


search Committee. “Let’s meet our quota.” 


The Meat Board has built up a moun- 
tain of achievenient in its 29 years. When 
it was first set up, advertising programs 
of other food commodities led the general 
public to believe that meat was the cause 
of practically all of man’s ailments. Today 
meat is fully recognized as one of the 
very basic essentials of proper nutrition 
for all ages. (See page 20.) 


Research projects sponsored at various 
institutions by the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board and general public rela- 
tions and promotion programs handled by 
that agency have done the trick. On the 
basis of collections, lamb receives prob- 
ably more than its proportionate share 
of attention in Meat Board demonstra- 
tions, cooking sthools, T. V. programs, 
etc., because the lamb carcass is easily 
handled. The special lamb fund collec- 
tions going into the Meat Board’s treas- 
ury have been spent, under the direction 
of the officers of the National Wool 





Growers Association, to meet an occa- 
sional emergency. Last year, for example, 
the Meat Board prepared a lamb cutting 
chart and the brochure “Let’s Haye 
Lamb.” ‘Thousands of these pieces have 
been used in area campaigns conducted 
by lamb producers and feeders and by 
the Women’s Auxiliary; also in T. V. and 
other Meat Board work. 


The Meat Board has given assurance 
that it will cooperate in the nation-wide 
lamb promotion and research program 
so far as its staff and funds will permit. 
Certain problems, however, lie outside 
the Meat Board’s province. One of these, 
and an important one, is distribution. 
Also the Meat Board’s policy does not 
permit it to buy advertising space. 

Remember that the new program will 
be supplemented by the work of the 
Meat Board, but the Meat Board cannot 
handle all of the work proposed for the 
wide-scope continuing program. 


So won't you please support: (1) the 
new lamb program, and (2) continue 
your contributions to the Meat Board! 


Shall we take the first big step? 


Now, promotion and public relations 
are highly specialized types of work. So 
the first step in a lamb promotion and 
research venture is to set up, within the 
structure of the National Wool Growers 
Association, a separate, permanent lamb 
promotion section. The minimum be- 
ginning budget of $25,000 will permit 
the employment of a full-time director 
of an intensive campaign of public rela- 
tions and promotion through all possible 
channels, with the ultimate goal the pre- 
sentation of lamb to the public in the 
most attractive way possible. His also 
will be the task of helping to redistribute 
lamb during any period or in any area 
of over-supply and to develop new out- 
lets as rapidly as the total supply of lamb 
makes possible. 


It must, of course, be a year-round 
continuing program. It must be a su- 
preme effort to make the lamb industry 
a better one all the way from the range 
to the dinner table. 


With sufficient funds and proper co- 
operation, the net results should be the 
conversion of all “never have tasted or 
don’t like” lamb groups to a “let’s have 
lamb — I like it” population. 








LET’S GET OUR PROMOTION STARTED 
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ROGER CORBETT 

ANY facets of the lamb promotion pro- 

gram have been outlined for wool grow- 
ers in the past few months. One of the most 
informative, constructive, and thought-pro- 
voking statements in this connection was 
made by Roger Corbett, agricultural counsel, 
National Association of Food Chains, Wash- 
ington, D. C., as a member of the lamb 
panel at the Utah Wool Growers’ conven- 
tion in January in Salt Lake City. 

Lamb has made the poorest showing of 
any meat in the past 15 years, according 
to Corbett. Consumption of lamb has de- 
creased 39 percent in this period. The 
startling fact, says Corbett, is that lamb 
is the only meat that has fallen off consump- 
tion-wise. 

Beef consumption is up to 76.3 pounds 
per capita, while veal consumption is 9.4 
pounds. The average citizen in the United 
States consumed 63.6 pounds of pork pro- 
ducts in 1953, and turkey — once a delicacy 
type meat — has shown a consumption rise 
of 81 percent in the past three years. It 
is now up to 3.8 pounds per capita. 

Something is wrong when only 4.7 pounds 
of lamb per capita are being consumed. 
(It must be noted here, that as lamb con- 
sumption remains low, lamb production 
also has shown numerous decreases. ) 

During past years of inflation (presum- 
ably the 15-year period which Mr. Corbett 
mentioned earlier), the price of lamb has 
risen 162 percent. “Beef prices have gone 
up 164 percent. But pork prices are up 
only 100 percent over previous “normal” 
years. The price of chicken has risen only 
79 percent, and chicken consumption in the 
United States has increased 56 percent. 

“Food chains are anxious to see lamb 
consumption increase,” according to Coun- 
selor Corbett. Of the food chains that Cor- 
bett represents, 125 companies have ap- 
pointed agricultural representatives. Fifty- 
two of these men, representing 80,000 
stores, have voiced interest in lamb. 
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Lamb Promotion Ideas 





CHAIN STORE REPRESENTATIVES 


VOICE NEED FOR 


Agriculture Counsel, National 
By ROGER 


Some of the questions asked these 52 
representatives are shown below. 


QUESTION: Is there a demand for 
lamb in your area? 

ANSWER: Chain Store Representatives 
— Twenty-one of these men said there had 
been more demand in their areas than sup- 
ply. Twenty-five representatives said that 
lamb consumption in their areas had not 
decreased. When they were asked why 
consumption had not decreased, the men 
gave the following reasons: 

. Promotion 

. Advertising price specials 

. Selling quality lambs 

Preparing commercial displays 

. Cutting the lamb to suit the consumer 
. Local demand 

. Self-service meat counters 


How can lamb regain the market 

it has partially lost? 

: Chain Store Representatives — 

By promotion 

. By distributing recipe booklets to help 
consumers in preparing lamb. 

. By having more lamb available at 
selected points of distribution. 

. By holding cooking schools throughout 
the Nation. 

. By keeping the price of lamb compet- 
itive with other meats. 

6. By acquainting people with the de- 

liciousness of lamb. 
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Association of Food Chains 
CORBETT 


7. By informing the public of the wide 
variety of cuts that may be obtained 
from lamb. 

8. By educating the younger generation 
on the proper methods of cooking and 
preparing lamb. 


Q: What weight of lamb leg sells 
best? 

A: Chain Store Representatives — (over 
50 percent of the men quizzed.) Lamb legs 
from four to six pounds. The reason? 
Simply that these lamb legs are easier to 
sell, probably because they are more eco- 
nomical, easier to prepare, and more handily 
consumed by the normal sized family. 


Q: Can cutting lamb legs increase 
lamb sales? 

A: Chain Store Representatives — To a 
certain degree, but most of the consumers 
want whole lamb legs. When lambs are 
running heavy, the legs have to be cut. 
Larger legs are too costly for the average 
consumer’s earnings, and generally, they 
deter the movement of lamb. 


Q: Is lamb associated with any holi- 
day? 
A: Chain Store Representatives — The 
only associated holiday is Easter, and this 
association has declined rapidly in the past 
few years. Turkey, through promotion and 
advertising, is taking over the Easter market. 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Lamb Panel Discussion at NWGA Convention 
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Jack Canning 
Member Special Lamb Committee 
Jack Canning of Eden, 

Texas, was born in England 
and came to this country in 
1910. He has been affiliated 
with the sheep industry ever 
since. He has been a director 
of the Texas Production Credit 
Association since 1939 and is 
now president of that organiza- 
tion. 


T looks as if we are in the 

unique position of needing to 
promote a product that is really 
in short supply. Our sheep num- 
bers have diminished steadily 
the past ten years and sad to 
say, it looks as if our lamb 
market is about to go the same 
way. 
I think probably if we had 
a larger supply of lamb we 
might have a more stable mar- 
ket. And I think the main pro- 
motion problem can be pinned 
down to about three major 
points: education and informa- 
tion, getting the information to 
the public, and a better distri- 
bution of our dressed lambs. 

We can begin our education 
program in the schools through 
home economics classes and by 
distribution of pamphlets and 
books and by showing films — 
all of which, I am sure, can be 
furnished through the National 
Meat Board. 

We can also do a lot of work 
through our Government agen- 
cies in more accurate sheep and 
lamb statistics, experiments on 
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the value of lamb in human 
nutrition, and more and different 
lamb recipes. 

We can make greater use of 
the Extension Services which 
are always glad to help. Through 
all of these groups we can get 
a lot of information we can use 
advantageously. 

As lamb is very highly recom- 
mended by doctors for invalids 
able to do some effective work 
and elderly people; we should be 
with hospitals and doctors. We 
should also get more lamb used 
in State institutions. But, we 
must always be sure that the 
dietitians and cooks in all of 
these groups are properly 
trained in the preparation and 
serving of lamb. 

I don’t say that this program 
as proposed by the Lamb Com- 
mittee is going to work any 
miracles. I don’t think it is 
going to raise our price way up 
above normal levels. But I cer- 
tainly believe it will help, and 
if through periods of higher 
receipts we can just get a little 
better distribution and hold a 
little better price, I surely be- 
lieve our program will pay off. 





John Noh 


Member Special Lamb Committee 


John Noh of Kimberly, 
Idaho, is president of the Ida- 
ho Wool Growers Association. 
He has been interested in lamb 
promotion for a long time, 
and was one of the chief in- 
stigators in getting a promo- 
tion program under way. 


: _e correlation of our pro- 
posed lamb promotion and 
research program with the Na- 
tional Association of Food 
Chains, the National Association 
of Retail Stores and other dis- 
pensers of meat at the retail 
level is in my judgment, prob- 
ably more important than any 
of the other phases that we will 
have to deal with in an actual 
lamb advertising and promo- 
tional program. For after all, 
the housewife generally buys 
the meat and she buys it from 
her store. So when we talk a- 
bout advertising, promotion and 
distribution of lamb, it all comes 
back to the housewife and her 
buying of the meat. So I think 
that on any program we launch, 
the emphasis will undoubtedly 
be on the stores that sell meat. 

In such an effort I have 
learned through correspondence 
with some of these groups it 
will be up to those who are 
directing our campaign to in- 
dicate to them the time of 
greatest need for unusual mer- 
chandising help in order to a- 
void conflicts with pushes of 
other commodities with which 
lamb could not be combined. 
These retail groups will also 
look to us to furnish, in so far 
as possible, advertising layouts 
and cuts, banners, price cards, 
and similar items. They will 
cooperate by allotting radio and 
T. V. time, arranging special 
store displays to sell our product. 

They would like to have in- 
formation on times and places 
of lamb cutting demonstrations 
put on by the Meat Board so 
that their butchers may have an 
opportunity to attend. I also 
believe that in some instances 
it may be found possible to have 
one of the cutting experts of the 
Meat Board give a lamb cutting 
demonstration in a store when 
most of the customers are there. 

These retail groups have a 
very close tie-in with their mem- 
ber companies which facilitates 
the handling of special promo- 
tion campaigns and with our 
own organization, the National 
Wool Growers Association, we 


are in a position to meet their 
requirements for dealing direct 
with one group that represents 
a substantial part of the industry, 

These groups will also give 
us the benefit of their advice 
and counsel as to the timing 
and probable effectiveness of a 
proposed campaign. 





Harold Cohn 
Member Special Lamb Committee 
Harold Cohn of Heppner, 

Oregon, has been very active in 
lamb promotion work for the 
Oregon Wool Growers Associ- 
ation. He was successful in 
organizing a well-planned 
lamb promotion campaign in 
that State. 


| think we need to work more 
closely with the Restaurant 
and Hotel Associations. I don’t 
believe they have ever been 
consulted or asked to meet with 
us on our problems. I think it 
is something vital that has been 
overlooked. They are large users 
of our lamb and I am told by 
many of the packing fraternities 
that they take them out of a 
lot of holes with regard to lamb. 
They are good users, they pay 
well, and they do a very good 
job. 

On the other hand, it is sug- 
gested that maybe sometimes 
they price us off the menu, and 
make our lamb more of a gla- 
mour dish than it should be. 
In reality it is a utility food. 

I may be wrong, but I think 
that is something that should be 
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watched, bearing in mind all 
the time that these people are 
good lamb users. I think, how- 
ever, our relations with them 
should be strengthened. We 
should know them better; maybe 
they should know our problems 
better. 

Another thing that I have 
observed in the past year or so 
that I have worked with lamb 
promotion in Oregon, is that 
maybe the gentleman who is 
known as the dressed meat sales- 
man by the packing industry, 
finds lamb too hard to sell com- 
pared with pork and beef on a 
tonnage basis. They are given 
a tonnage quota; they have to 
keep up the kill at the plant. 

Lamb is a problem child in a 
packinghouse. It doesn’t keep 
so well. The minute they kill 
it, the people who eat most of 
the lamb on the East Coast want 
it fresh and they have to get 
it handled right away. So I am 
just wondering if they do a good 
job selling that lamb for us, if 
they don’t weaken and sell it 
too cheaply at times in order 
to maintain tonnage? 

I am wondering if we should 
not correlate our efforts with 
those boys through the agencies 
which we have, through the 
representatives of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board in 
their educational, cutting and 
various other demonstrations. I 
think it’s a matter of better re- 
lations with the right people. 

The Lamb Committee has 
suggested a $25,000 minimum 
to be used as the starting point 
to correlate these various activ- 
ities and to hire one man who 
will do that job. The big prob- 
lem is getting that $25,000. In 
Oregon a year ago and again 
this year we have based our 
lamb promotion on a voluntary 
offering, a voluntary tax self- 
imposed and practically self- 
collected. 

I think we owe it just as sin- 
cerely and earnestly as we owe 
our property tax, and our in- 
come tax, and I think it’s just 
a duty to send that tax to 
proper authority, your State or- 
ganization, who will in turn 
send the funds on to the Na- 
tional Association. 
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James A. Hooper 


Member Special Lamb Committee 

James A. Hooper, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, is secretary of the 
Utah Wool Growers Associa- 
tion and is a member of the 
National Live Stock and Meat 
Board’s board of directors. He 
has studied the problems of 
lamb promotion and research 
for a good many years. 





have found over the years that 

advertising—putting on special 
programs—is not something you 
can hit and leave alone and do 
it merely in times of distress 
and emergency. It is much like 
driving a nail into a board—you 
have to keep driving, driving, 
driving until the nail is in the 
board. 

Unfortunately, advertising the 
sheep business is a more com- 
plex affair than in those indus- 
tries where the product is the 
end product and can be adver- 
tised by a brand name. The 
word “lamb” is merely a word 
that covers an animal and we 
can’t sell it under a brand name. 

This brings up the necessity of 
a correlated program that can 
be expanded in accordance with 
the available funds. In that 
program we must first bring to 
the attention of the people meat, 
and after the word meat has 
been brought to the attention 
of the public, who consumes 





Meat Cuts and How to Cook Them 
LAMB CHART 


Retail Cuts 





Leg of Lamb 
(Three cuts from one leg) 
—Reast - @ -Broil, Panbroil, Pantry -@-Breise,— 
Roost 





Rib Chops 3 
Crown Frenched 
Roast Rib Chops 





Roast —— @— Broil, Panbroil, Pentry— 





Wholesale Cuts 


Retail Cuts 










American Leg Boneless 


Sirloin Roast 
1 
Fr 


Frenched Leg 








Loin English Rolled Loin 
Chop Chop _ Roast 
— Brett, Penbreil, Pentry- @ —— Reest — 


= Satis 











Neck Slices 
———— Braise, Cook in Liquid 
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approximately their weight, we 
must find a part that. will enter- 
tain the purchase of the product 
which we produce at a price 
at which we can produce it. 


Now, if you will follow the 
advertisements in the various 
periodicals that are published, 
you will find that meat is used 
as a medium for the sale of 
many articles such as pineapple, 
Coca Cola, linoleum, deep 
freezers, catsup and I could 
name more than twenty or thirty 
other items. The important point 
is that they spend millions of 
dollars in colored advertise- 
ments, advertising your pro- 
duct or that piece of it that is 
called meat. 


Through the years the Meat 
Board has conducted an exten- 
sive program of research to find 
out the value of meat. It is 
continuing that program today. 
In addition the Board handles 
a big meat promotion program 
which includes cutting and cook- 
ing demonstrations and retail 
store classes. They receive a 
vast amount of free publicity 
in women’s magazines and other 
periodicals and in the various 
newspapers of the country. No 
money is paid out for advertis- 
ing of any kind. 

The Board is stressing the 
fact that meat is for health, meat 
is for body building, meat is 
for growth, meat is for strong 
bones and teeth, meat is for 
rich blood, meat for energy, 
meat for combating disease. 

Lamb receives a much great- 
er proportion of the money spent 
by the Meat Board than we as 
producers contribute, for in the 
145 pounds of meat consumed 
annually per capita only four 
pounds of lamb is included. 

The American Meat Institute, 
the Western States Meat Packers 
Association, and other packing 
groups are doing very splendid 
work too. They pay for many 
advertisements; they pay for 
many T. V. and radio programs. 

Lamb is being well advertised 
in my opinion through all these 
agencies. All that is needed is 
improved methods of distribu- 
tion to make this promotion 
more effective, 
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A BETTER LAMB MARKET, WITH UNITY 


G. N. Winder, Denver, Co- 
lorado, past president of the 
NWGA, and present chair- 
man of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, spoke 
as a guest member of the lamb 
panel at the 89th Convention. 


have some pretty definite ideas 

about lamb promotion. I think 
I have fostered the idea of lamb 
promotion about as long as any- 
body in the organization. I want 
to say first off that within the 
abilities and within the limita- 
tions of the personnel of the 
National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, we are willing to co- 
operate wholeheartedly with any 
lamb promotion program that is 
instigated. 

To my mind our main trouble 
lies in distribution of our pro- 
duct. We have consumed in this 
country a great deal more lamb 
than is being produced at the 
present time, but we are still 
pushing it into the same chan- 
nels. 

I am thinking now of an area 
encompassing the States of 
Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois. There is a tremendous 
population in that area. The 
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consumption is pitifully small. 
It seems to me that if we would, 
perhaps, concentrate our efforts 
in a section like that and build a 
constant demand there for, may- 
be, two pounds per capita, to 
supply that new demand, we 
necessarily would have to with- 
draw some of the supply from 
the eastern seaboard. If we 
create a constant demand under 
normal supply conditions, then 
when we get a little extra sup- 
ply it would be very easy to go 
back and push it out to the 
people on the eastern seaboard 
who may have become a little 
bit hungry for lamb, especially 
if they have been used to it in 
the past and it’s been withdrawn 
from them. 

I don’t know how best to 
accomplish this, but I think we 
first must offer some incentive 
to the people who are selling 
our product, both the retailers 
and the packer salesmen. I 
think they are doing a pitifully 
poor job of selling lamb, both 
the packer-salesmen and _ the 
retail-salesmen. They are not 
particularly interested in it. By 
some method we are going to 
have to interest these people in 
selling and pushing, our product. 


J. C. “Pete” Petersen of 
Spencer, Iowa, was another of 
the distinguished guests of the 
lamb panel. “Pete”  repre- 
sented the National Lamb 
Feeders Association. 


| would like to commend the 
National Wool Growers As- 
sociation for the work it has 
been doing on lamb promotion. 

For the last ten or twelve 
years most of our work has been 
done with Government regula- 
tions of one type or another and 
now we are moving into a new 
era, perhaps of free markets, 
and the promotion work we do 
may show much better results 
than we have had in the past. 

Furthermore, I’d like to com- 
mend those many, many allied 
industries — the retailers, the 
restaurants and_ hotels, their 
supply houses and the packers, 
the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board and the American 
Meat Institute, and other groups. 
After all, we have a large num- 
ber of organizations and groups 
that are interested in this prob- 
lem of ours because they know, 
after all, that if it isn’t profit- 
able to produce a lamb, it won’t 
be there to sell. 


As a member of a committee 
of the National Lamb Feeders 
Association, I am instructed to 
offer you our closest coopera- 
tion on this problem of lamb 
promotion. You can depend on 
our support at any time in any 
program you develop. 


Nathan Morantz represented 
the Western States Meat Pack- 
ers Association on the lamb 
panel. He is affiliated with the 
State Packing Company of Los 
Angeles, California. 


have been authorized by the 

independent packers in the 
nine western States to place our 
association at your disposal on 
any program that you might 
recommend or suggest in order 
to promote the sale of lambs 
on a greater and a wider distri- 
bution pattern than we have at 
present. 

I think a study or survey will 
reveal that the consumption of 
lamb as a meat item is concen- 
trated in a relatively small area 
through the United States. Calli- 
fornia today is one of the largest 
lamb slaughtering States in the 
Union and it is also one of the 
largest lamb consuming States 
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Retailer — More Consumers 
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in the Union. I think your prob- 
lem is to educate and develop 
more lamb consumers, get a 
wider distribution of lamb to the 
public. You are going to have 
to educate the public in those 
areas where lamb is not a part 
of the — let’s call it the diet — 
and as a result, when the lamb 
season is at its peak you have 
a concentration of lamb in a 
given area, and the amount is 
far in excess of what the area 
can consume. 

The idea of promoting a lamb 
sale or trying to interest con- 
sumers in an area when they 
are already lamb eaters, in the 
idea of eating more lamb is 
only a temporary relief. They 
are already lamb eaters. They 
may eat their heads off today; 
tomorrow they will tire and 
slack off. You've got to get out 
and concentrate on those seg- 
ments of the country where 
lamb is not a partvof the diet. 

Los Angeles has perhaps 22 
or 25 independent meat packers. 
I think there are only 5 or 6 of 
them who are engaged in the 
slaughtering of lambs; that is 
outside of the major packers. 
One of the major reasons for that 
is that lamb is not, generally 
speaking, a profitable item to 
the meat packer. The cost of 
killing lambs or slaughtering 
them is perhaps about three and 
a half to four times higher than 
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the cost of slaughtering beef. 
Therefore, you haven’t had an 
aggressive program on the part 
of the packer to push lamb to 
the public. You have got to get 
out and create a demand on the 
part of the consuming public. 
If they will demand it, you will 
have more packers getting into 


the field of slaughtering lambs. 


Rilea W. Doe of Oakland, 
California, was one of the dis- 
tinguished guests of the lamb 
panel at the convention. He 
is vice president of Safeway 
Stores, Inc., and represented 
the National Association of 
Food Chains. 


HERE is no group in the re- 

tail picture that is out of 
sympathy at all with your objec- 
tive to advertise lamb on an 
industry basis. We are sure that 
you should do that. There is 
always an open question as to 
timing in the matter when you 
are in a short supply as you are 
now. Certainly your program 
should be an elastic one, so that 
in periods of short supply per- 
haps you can concentrate your 
advertising in those areas where 
lamb is consumed in tremendous 
quantities. Then in times when 
you have a full supply, you can 
widen the base of your adver- 
tising coverage. 


There is one thing perhaps 
that should be said. That is 
the amount of money that is in- 
volved in a nationwide adver- 
tising campaign. Just as a meas- 
uring stick perhaps, from which 
some deductions might be made, 
we estimate that in the first 
nine months of 1953 the food 
retailers in America spent some- 
thing over 13 million dollars in 
advertising beef alone. That 
gives you a measuring stick of 
what your ultimate objective 
might be in an advertising cam- 


paign. 


Ransom M. Callicott, Los 
Angeles, California, _ repre- 
sented the National Restau- 
rant Association at the Na- 
tional Convention, as one of 
the special guests of the lamb 
panel. 


N our particular business, we 

cater to the masses; ours is 
the cafeteria business. There- 
fore, we buy all the lesser cuts. 
We don’t bother with the ex- 
pensive cuts; we let the other 
fellow sell those. We are help- 
ing, therefore, in a great way 
to move the less-demanded and 
more difficult parts of the lamb 
carcass to handle. 

What happens to the old 
sheep? There must be some of 
them. That might obligate you 


COOKED DISH 


to try to promote more sales 
of mutton. I understand that 
most of the mutton goes to 
Campbells. They make soup out 
of it. If it is properly cooked 
I think we probably would have 
something to work on there. 

Last year the Secretary of 
Agriculture asked all the restau- 
rant people to cooperate in the 
sale of beef. He said they had 
so much beef on hand it was 
a drug on the market. On order 
from our National Association 
we got busy and tried to figure 
out new ways to put it on all 
our menus and we did increase 
the sale of it considerably. 

We hope that in some of your 
promotion, you will use this 
slogan, “Take her out to a 
restaurant at least once a week.” 
Restaurants and hotels are big 
meat buyers and will appreciate 
such cooperation. 


Aled P. Davies, Chicago, Il- 
linois, is director of the De- 
partment of Livestock for the 
American Meat Institute. He 
represented that organization 
as a special guest of the lamb 
panel. 


HERE’S no panacea to han- 
dling any of these grave 
problems. I hope that you will 
work out a long-term — and 
when I say long-term, I mean 
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long-term — lamb promotion or 
lamb educational program. 

There’s a job, and it can be 
done, in this great heart belt of 
America, the Middlewest, where 
I live. There is a tremendous 
market for lamb that hasn’t even 
been touched. It extends way 
down in the South where in- 
dustrialization has been raising 
the incomes of the people of the 
South. Here’s the point where 
we have missed the boat. Studies 
have shown for years that lamb 
is generally consumed by people 
in the higher income brackets. 
Now, the average income of 
people has gone up consider- 
ably. People are eating higher 
on the hog, higher on the steer, 
but they are not moving into 
lamb consumption. 

Of course, it is debatable as 
to which comes first, the chicken 
or the egg. Do you have to get 
the supply first and then do the 
promotion or do you do the 
promotion and then get the sup- 
ply? That is something that has 
to be worked out. 

But first of all, let’s have the 


Sunbeam 


STEWART 


will to do the job. You've got 
to have the money. You don't 
have to have a lot, because you 
can’t. There’s not enough profit 
in this business, either in your 
side or in our side, to put up a 
large amount of money, so there- 


ate 





A lamb promotion piece . . . half 

a million copies of “Let’s Have 

Lamb,” a ten-page information 
folder. 


fore we are going to have to 
do it with a relatively small 
amount of money. But let’s get 
as much as we can and get the 
work started. 


Elmer Wagner, past presi- 
dent of the Colorado-Nebraska 
Lamb Feeders Association, was 
also a guest of the lamb panel. 
He is from Lamar, Colorado, 
and is a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the feeders’ 
group. 


think I am one of the oldest 

lamb feeders in the country. 
I first fed lambs in 1899. I paid 
90 cents a head for them and I 
fed them on wheat that cost 30 
cents a bushel. I have been 
through several severe panics 
and depressions. I think it was 
in 1928 that the Colorado-Ne- 
braska Lamb Feeders Associa- 
tion was organized and I believe 
they started about the first lamb 
campaign through the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board. 
We have worked hard to adver- 


SHEARING EQUIPMENT... Dependable, 


tise lamb, and Mr. R. C. Pol- 
lock, general manager of the 
National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, has done a wonderful 
job for us. Last year the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association 
and the lamb feeders joined in 
an advertising campaign, each 
association putting in $5,000. 

I am on the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Colorado-Nebraska 
Association and at a meeting on 
the 30th of November, 1953, 
in Scottsbluff, Nebraska, the as- 
sociation decided to leave it to 
the Executive Committee as to 
what we should do with the 
growers. 

It is certain we are going to 
have to put on an advertising 
campaign the year round. You 
just can’t do it at times when 
lambs are too low. Last year, 
I don’t think that our advertising 
advanced the price any, but I 
think it prevented a further de- 
cline. 

We are willing to join you, 
but we want to put on an ad- 
vertising campaign the 


year 
round. 
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WYOMING 
SPECIAL COMB 


runner protective comb 
for use on Wyoming Spe- 
cial handpiece only, $5.25 
each. 


WYOMING 
SPECIAL CUTTER 
Special, 3-point, wide 

throw cutter 
Wyomi 
piece only, $0.75, each. 


PORTABLE MACHINE 
Now, a lightweight, compact single- 
unit machine equally good for large 
or small flocks. Easy-to-handle. Set 
up, ready to go in minutes. Special 
mountings give rigid stability—use 
this machine on ground or floor, any- 
where sheep can be shorn. Has 67” 
two-section jointed shafts, 4 cycle 

air-cooled engine. No. CS=1 

(Less handpiece and grinder), 

$185.00 (Colorado and West 
~ $188.50). 

Grinder Attachment? 
Complete grinder for CS-1 
Manbine’ So perfect job 
of sharpening. No. CS-1G. 


$49.75 (Colorado and 
West $51.75). 


Special Combs and Cutters Available for Wide Handpieces 


SW—PROTECTIVE COMB 
Leaves enough stubble to pro- 
tect 


AAA CUTTER 


for use on 


Special hand- 


teeth of standard shape. Ne. 
SWProtective Comb., $3.30. 


’ A A 
Finest cutter made. Cutter } 
teeth mesh with comb teeth 
to produce more efficient cut- * 


ting angles for faster, cleaner 
shearing. No. 34AB, AAA Cutter. $0.85 ea. 


AAA Thin Heel Cutter. Streamlined. When new, 
enters wool like worn cutter. No. 93CC, $0.85 ea. 


Sunbeim CORPORATION - Dept. 63, 5600 W. Roosevelt Road, Chicago 50, Illinois 


MACHINES 
without engine or motor 


Use your own engine or motor with 
this clutch bracket shearing gear. 
At right is one mounted on a sim- 
ple, easily constructed stand. Can 
also be placed on wall or post. Low 
initial cost. Uses flat or V-belt. 
Complete with clutch bracket, 
combs, cutters and choice of shafts. 
Does not include handpiece. No. 
VB-2A (a typical installation is 
shown at right) with 3-section 126’’ 
shaft. $62.00 (Colorado and West 
$64.00). 


No. VB-1A with 2-section, 


67’’shaft. $48.50 (Colo- 
rado and West $50.00). 








34AB 























STEWART “SUNBEAM” HANDPIECE 





This new handpiece lets you shear up to 
50% more sheep with same tools. —. 
ates with lighter tension, runs at 25% 
greater speed. Pays for itself in saving of 
time and tools. No. X70, $37.50. 
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A General Outline of Proposed Work for the 





LAMB PROMOTION PROGRAM 


I. SCHOOLS 
A. General Educational Program. 


1. Pamphlets 


2. Books 
3. Films 
B. Contests. 
1. Essays 


2. Recipe contests 


Il. GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 
A. United States Department of Agriculture 
1. Agricultural Marketing Service 
a. Marketing Research and Statistics 
(1) More accurate livestock statistics 
(2) More accurate price statistics 
b. Livestock Marketing Division 
c. Food Distribution Division 
2. Agricultural Research Service 


a. Human Nutrition and Home Economics 
Division 
(1) Nutrition experiments with lamb. 


(2) New lamb recipes. 
(3) Information distribution. 


3. Extension Service 


a. Compilation and distribution of 
information 


4. Office of Information 


Ill. INSTITUTIONS 
A. Work through State and Federal agencies to: 
1. Get more lamb and mutton used in 


a. Prisons, State Hospitals. 
IV. NATIONAL RESTAURANT AND HOTEL 
ASSOCIATIONS 


A. Promote use of more lamb. 


1. More features 
2. Better recipes 
3. Larger servings 


V. NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RETAIL 
STORES 


1. Furnish information on periods of supply 
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VI. 


Vil. 


VII. 


IX. 


XI. 


XII. 


2. Furnish advertising cuts 

3. Promote specials 

4. Furnish latest information on carcass cutting 
5. Furnish pamphlets 


NATIONAL CHAIN STORE ASSOCIATION 


Furnish information on periods of supply 
Furnish advertising cuts 

Promote specials 

Furnish latest information on carcass cutting 
Furnish pamphlets 


VMktbwnre 


INDEPENDENT RETAILERS 


Furnish information on periods of supply 
Furnish advertising cuts 

Promote specials 

Furnish latest information on carcass cutting 
Furnish pamphlets 


VikwnNe 


NATIONAL LIVE STOCK AND MEAT BOARD 
A. As source of information. 


B. For information distribution. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 


A. As source of information. 


B. For information distribution. 


RADIO OUTLETS 
A. Act as Information Service to: 


1. Get accurate information broadcast 
a. Price ratios 
b. General Public Relations 


Nm 


Buy spot advertising when money is available 


a. For special sales campaigns 


TELEVISION OUTLETS 
A. Act as Information Service to: 


1. Get accurate information broadcast 


a. Price ratios 
b. General Public Relations 


2. Buy spot advertising when money is available 


a. For special sales campaigns 
WOMEN’S AUXILIARY 
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Displaying a lamb promotion poster are Robert S. Odell, left, San Francisco hotel- 
man, and E. Floyd Forbes, who is president and general manager of the Western 


States Meat Packers Association, sponsors of the lamb posters. 


These posters have 


been used effectively on trucks. 


Western Packers Group Displays 
Lamb Posters On West Coast 


ITH the bulk of 275,000 Imperial Val- 

ley lambs flooding to market in March, 
Western States Meat Packers Association 
members displayed posters advertising roast 
lamb for dinner on their trucks during the 
month. 

Besides the meat packers, a number of 
livestock trucking companies who haul 
sheep and lambs are installing holders on 
their trucks for these posters. These truck- 
ing outfits cover a large territory. In Cali- 
fornia for instance, they run from the 
Oregon line to Los Angeles; from the 
Imperial Valley to San Francisco; from 
Yakima, Washington, to San Francisco; 
from Elko, Nevada, to California points; 
and from Phoenix, Arizona to Los Angeles. 

Members of the California Wool Growers 
Association are reportedly very enthusiastic 
over the publicity these posters are giving 
lamb in their State. 

The Western State Meat Packers Associa- 
tion is getting ready to place a second order 
with the printers for these posters. It will 
include a supply for the California Associa- 
tion. A representative from the CWGA 
will attend the livestock auctions and per- 
sonally assist livestock truckers in putting 
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holders for the lamb posters on their trucks. 
He will sell the holders and the posters to 
livestock truckers. 

Anyone who would like to order some 
of these posters may do so by writing 
Norman Maffit, Western States Meat Pack- 
ers Association, 604 Mission Street, San 
Francisco, California. The cost of these 
posters is approximately $1 each. But if 
enough orders are received, printing costs 
will be less and the per-poster cost will 
decrease. 

Sample aluminum holders, which are 
affixed with self-tapping aluminum screws, 
may also be purchased at the same address. 
The cost of the holders is approximately 
$2 each. By placing these holders on trucks, 
posters may be replaced from time to time 
with new ones. The Western Meat Packers 
change their posters once each month. They 
ran lamb posters in February and March, 
and will run them again in August. They 
will publicize other meat cuts throughout 
the year. 

There are a number of livestock truckers 
who specialize in lamb who will probably 
keep lamb posters on their trucks the year 
around. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR 
CHANGES VOICED 


(Continued from page 9) 


When spring lambs first hit the retail 
market, they sometimes cause a slight sales 
increase. 


Q: What suggestions can you give 
that might help the lamb market im- 
prove its present position? 

A: Chain Store Representatives — 

1. Work towards breeding and raising a 
light-weight, meat-type lamb. Lambs 
should be smaller, squarer and more 
blockish. (Poultry raisers developed 
a special meat-type bird in a five-year 
period, cheaply. Both hog and beef 
producers are aiming at breeding a 
meatier type of animal.) This means 
that there is a present need for lamb 
carcasses between 40 and 50 pounds. 

2. Institutional advertising should be in- 
creased, The rapid rise of turkey con- 
sumption can largely be attributed 
to the institutional advertising and 
promotion that the National Turkey 
Federation has undertaken. This in- 
cludes promotion in hospitals, hotels 
and restaurants, as well as advertising 
in the various journals and publica- 
tions of these institutions. 

3. There should be a close cooperation 
between meat packers and lamb grow- 
ers for the benefit of the consumer, as 
well as each other. 

4. Lamb sales and specials at retail out- 
lets help. After such sales, the normal 
consumption of lamb usually increases. 

5. There is a great prejudice against lamb 
in the Midwest. This barrier should 
be broken down, through education — 
recipe booklets, cooking schools, etc. 
— and research. 

6. Any excessive “runs” of lamb onto the 
market should be eliminated if pos- 
sible.. 

Agricultural Counsel Corbett gave mem- 
bers of the Utah convention the foregoing 
facts. He concluded by saying, “These men 
are your partners in trying to sell lamb. 
Let’s work together towards a better lamb 
market in the present and in the future.” 





LET’S REACH 
OUR 
GOAL---NOW 
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0.S.C. Meat Conference 


SIX GROUPS 





INDUSTRY PROBLEM 


INAL action taken at the Oregon State 
College’s livestock and meat marketing 
conference called for a compulsory meat 
inspection law and an organized committee 


to work on problems confronting the live- - 


stock industry. The conference was held at 
the college in Corvallis on January 7 and 
was sponsored by the Extension Service. 

Producers, marketing agencies, packers, 
retailers, labor organizations, and consum- 
ers were represented at the conference. 
This is the first time all of the groups in 
the marketing chain have met together. 

Another motion endorsed the apprentice- 
ship and training program for workmen in 
the meat industry. The final recommenda- 
tion of the conference called for consumer 
help. OSC Extension Service was asked to 
consider a consumer marketing specialist 
for the Portland area to develop a consumer 
education program. 

The producer group asked the USDA, 
State Department of Agriculture, packing 
industry, producers and consumers to take 
necessary steps toward adopting uniform 
terminology for carcass grading and brand 
names. 


Marketing agencies said producers would 
benefit from knowing more about how mar- 
keting services function. They also sug- 
gested that a more even livestock supply 
over the year and sorting cattle into similar 
lots at country sales would result in better 
return for producers. 

The marketing group also recommended 
educational field meetings to discuss grades 
and values of livestock, leading to a more 
profitable enterprise for all. 

Packers and wholesalers noted that Pa- 
cific Northwest consumers demand fat 
lamb, but lean pork and beef. Poor mar- 
kets for by-products are adding to the price 
of edible portions, they said. 

They listed loss from disease, parasites 
and bruises as one of their big problems. 
New feeding and management practices for 
cattle should lengthen the marketing sea- 
son and avoid some market peaks, their 
report said. 

Retailers looked to greater efficiency in 
their operations to keep consumers’ prices 
low; an educational program supported by 
the industry to keep consumers informed 
on current market changes, meat quality, 
supplies and cuts and values. Consumers 
need to be taught how to utilize lower 
priced cuts, they said. 
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DISCUSS 






John V. Withers, president of the Oregon Wool 
Growers Association, presents Mrs. Jack Sugg 
of Portland with a leg of lamb, after she re- 
ported to the Oregon Livestock and Meat Con- 
ference that some consumers could not find 
lamb at their local stores.—O.S.C. Photo 


It was reported that a survey of 1,200 
women in the State indicated they need 
and want more information on meat. Con- 
sumers also requested uniform meat inspec- 
tion, grading, sanitation, and labeling ad- 
ministered by the State; more information 
on labels of prepackaged meat; inspection 
and grading of meat purchased in quan- 
tity; packaging of all cooked and processed 
meats, and further control of brucellosis 
and other diseases that can be contracted 
by humans. 

Modern methods of preparing and cut- 
ting meat were demonstrated by Max O. 
Cullen of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board. 

The six groups taking part in the con- 
ference drew up their reports after many 
months of study. Walter Holt of Portland, 
manager of the Pacific International Live- 
stock Exposition, served as general chair- 
man of the conference, which drew 300 
persons. 


Nutritional Study 
Under Way 


project entitled “A Fundamental Study 


of the Relationship of Nutrition to the” 


Improvement of Animals for Meat Produc- 
tion Through Breeding” is now under way 
in the Department of Animal Husbandry 
at Washington State College. 

Dr. M. E. Ensminger, chairman of the 
Department, recently announced that a 
$20,000 grant from Swift and Company 
will enable completion of this 10-year ani- 
mal nutrition study, now in its eighth year. 
Dr. Ensminger said that altogether, $50,000 
has been donated by the meat packing 
company for studies in various phases of 
the project. 

In issuing the grant, Dr. Roy C. Newton, 
Swift vice president in charge of research, 
said the findings in all Swift sponsored 
research projects are placed entirely in the 
universities and colleges. “Published results 
are available to all research workers,” he 
said. 

The 10-year study, Ensminger explains, 
is being carried on with swine to determine 
the effect of feed on future generations. 
Researchers are seeking to determine, speci- 
fically, the effect of a high or low-plane of 
nutrition on reproduction, rate of gain, body 
type, and other production factors, and the 
psychological effect of ample feed and 
hunger. 

Swine — due to their shorter generations 
— will provide the answer to the problem 
in 10 years. The study, however, will also 
apply to sheep, beef, cattle and horses. 
The pigs being used in this eighth year 
of study represent the sixth generation. 

Two levels of nutrition are being studied 
in the project. One group of pigs is full- 
fed, the other receives 70 percent of the 
full-fed ration. The latter group consistent- 
ly goes to bed hungry. This aspect of the 
project, Dr. Ensminger says, may shed 
some light on what is happening to the 
millions of people throughout the world 
who go to bed hungry each night. 


1953 SHEEP AND LAMB IMPORTS DECREASE 


MPORTS of sheep and lambs into the 

United States in 1953 amounted to only 
2,151 head, while exports totalled 33,888 
head — the largest number in recent years, 
according to a recent USDA release. 

Only 868 head of sheep were imported 
into the U. S. as dutiable. The remaining 
1,283 imports came into the U. S. as breed- 
ing sheep, which are duty free. 

On March 1, 1953, the embargo on sheep 


and lambs from Canada was lifted. But 
on May 23 of 1953, the U. S. again placed 
an embargo on all imports of sheep and 
lambs from Mexico, because of the new 
outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in that 
country. 

Of the 33,888 sheep and lambs exported 
from the U. S., 30,118 were sent to Mexico; 
3,536 went to Canada, and the remaining 
234 went to four other foreign countries. 
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PRESIDENTS VOICE LAMB PROMOTION VIEWS 


HAROLD 
JOSENDAL 
Wyoming 





T is encouraging to us to note that more 

than $11,000 of the $25,000 quota for 
lamb promotion has been raised. The grow- 
ers of the country are showing real interest 
in this program and making a start toward 
a lamb promotion fund. 

We are frankly disappointed that the 
actual activity of the lamb promotion com- 
mittee could not have been started earlier, 
but more than half the money must be 
raised first. An advertising program must 
be continued over a period of years to be 
of greatest benefit. About all we will really 
accomplish in 1954 is to learn how best, 
in each State, to collect funds for this work. 

In Wyoming we raise only one fund, with 
one collection, for all activities including 
lamb and wool promotion, State Association 
expenses, our quota to the National Associa- 
tion, and contributions to the National Live 
Stock Tax Committee and the Nation-Wide 
Committee on Import-Export Policy. Our 
members agreed a number of years ago, 
when we adopted the method of deduct- 
ing four mills per pound of wool sold for 
dues to the Wyoming Associations, that 
we should have only this one collection for 
all activities. 

Most of the wool handlers have been very 
cooperative in making this deduction for us. 
In some cases the deduction is not made. 
In these cases we find that most growers 
send in their dues after an appeal through 
the columns of the Wyoming Wool Grower 
or by letter. We still do not have the per- 
fect 100 percent, but the great majority 
of growers in Wyoming recognize the value 
of the association’s work and contribute 
their full share to it. 

It is our hope that, if and when the wool 
bill now before Congress becomes law, 
growers all over the Nation will take advan- 
tage of Section 8. They may then through 
a marketing agreement after a referendum, 
make a nation-wide, uniform collection for 
promotion. 

We note that Congressmen from the cotton 
States objected to the section on the grounds 
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that we should not promote a product in 
deficiency supply. Without getting into a 
chicken or egg controversy, we must re- 
cognize that a basic ingredient of American 
business is advertising. It is fundamental 
in this country that any product must ad- 
vertise vigorously to survive. We believe 
that is especially true of wool and lamb 
which are in insufficient supply. 

It is our problem to devise and use some 
method of raising enough money to do a 
real job. We someday hope to see some 
uniform method of collection adopted, with 
one fund raised, for all activities of the 
National Wool Growers, including promo- 
tion. 


FRANK 
MEAKER 
Colorado 





wish to inform our readers that I think 

a lamb promotion program is the most 
important business we have to attend to 
in the sheep industry. 

I am thoroughly convinced that we 
should make a liberal contribution to this 
project. 

We should not forget that we have lost 
a large portion of our market because of 
the interference by the Government O.P.A. 
program during the war years when they 
channeled all lamb into the larger populated 
areas and the smaller areas were denied 
the small shipments they were accustomed 
to receive and market. Consequently we 
have to put on a campaign to supply those 
many small areas and build back that 
demand. 

As I see it, it is a matter of distribution 
and salesmanship that will do the job, and 
it is going to take considerable money. But 
the money spent in this direction to recap- 
ture our lost markets will be a dividend 
paying investment. 

I am proud to say that most of our locals 
are returning 40 percent of their funds 
to the Colorado State Wool Growers Associ- 


ation to apply to the account of the lamb 
promotion. 





LETS ALL PUT OUR SHOULDER 
TO THE WHEEL AND HELP REBUILD 
OUR LAMB INDUSTRY. 


WALTER 
PFLUGER 
Texas 


HE inauguration of a National Lamb 

Promotion and Research Program has 
long been overdue and now that it has 
become an actuality, I sincerely hope it 
will gain favor and momentum. We firmly 
believe that increasing the consumption of 
lamb and mutton through better distribu- 
tion methods and a progressive sales pro- 
gram in those areas of the United States 
where consumption is low, will materially 
benefit the price of lambs and will provide 
a more stable market for the meat products 
of the sheep industry the year round. 

Looking forward toward the adoption 
of a National Lamb Promotion Program, the 
members of the Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers Association at the annual convention 
at San Antonio, Texas, in November, 1953, 
adopted a resolution providing for the 
collection of two cents per head on all 
lambs and sheep sold; however, any money 
collected from a grower would be returned 
if the grower requests, as this is entirely a 
voluntary program. 

Representatives of our association have 
held meetings with livestock commission 
firms at our markets in Fort North and San 
Antonio. Most of these have agreed to 
cooperate in making the deduction of two 
cents per head on sheep belonging to mem- 
bers. Meetings have also been held with 
sales ring personnel and order buyers in 
and around San Angelo, Texas. They ap- 
prove the idea of a Lamb Promotion Pro- 
gram, and pledge their support in raising 
funds through deductions on sales and 
through personal solicitations. 

The Lamb Committee was increased to 
30 members, in order to provide an active 
worker in each county of the sheep area. 
At our quarterly meeting in Del Rio, Texas, 
on the 13th of March, 1954, some 25 mem- 
bers of the Lamb Committee present agreed 
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to help raise additional funds through per- 
sonal calls on banks, warehouses, and as- 
sociated industries, as well as upon indivi- 
dual growers and feeders. They were also 
urged to call upon leading hotels, restau- 
rants and markets in their respective areas, 
urging these business places to serve or 
handle lamb and mutton. 

The stage is all set to start March 15. 
The program has been publicized through 
our Official magazine, in newspapers, and 
over the radio. Placards publicizing the 
program are being provided for posting on 
scales at stockyards in rural areas; order 
buyers will be furnished with receipt books 
and envelopes for remitting collections to 
association office; sales rings and commis- 
sion firms have been furnished with neces- 
sary stamps and leaflets to inform customers 
why and to what purpose deductions were 
made. 

We sincerely hope to receive not only the 
active cooperation of our membership, but 
the cooperation of non-member sheep 
growers and feeders, who will materially 
benefit from a National Lamb Promotion 
and Research Program. 


JOHN 
NOH 
Idaho 





| am extremely happy that the National 
Wool Grower is devoting an issue to lamb 
advertising, research and promotion. 

I am thoroughly convinced that any last- 
ing prosperity attained by the sheep busi- 
ness must come through our own efforts. 
I know of no business that has done less 
to advertise and promote its products than 
the sheep industry. We have been paying 
10 cents per bag for wool promotion and 
$1.00 a car for lamb promotion, making a 
grand total of approximately $30 to adver- 
tise and promote the marketing and sale of 
$100,000 worth of products. 

A great majority of the sheepmen I have 
talked to are convinced that this is the best 
program their money can be spent on. They 
believe the only successful, long-range ad- 
vertising program is one that is paid for by 
sheepmen through an automatic deduction 
system. To obtain such a system on a 
national scale, we need a good national 
marketing act. 

Those of us on the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association lamb committee feel that the 
voluntary program on a small scale, as set 
up by the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, can be very worthwhile as a testing 
ground for a larger scale program in the 
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future. It has been very discouraging to the 
committee that a number of the States 
have not been able to raise their quota 
toward this minimum program. 

We should not look to Washington for 
help when we can do so much for ourselves. 


JOHN V. 
WITHERS 
Oregon 


T wasn’t until a short time ago that very 

much had been said or done about lamb 
promotion within our State. Heretofore, 
most producer effort in promotion had been 
confined pretty much to wool, but sheep- 
men were beginning to face the reality that 
about 75 percent of their income came from 
lamb when they had the right market con- 
dition. 

It was decided something should and 
could be done to bring about a better, more 
satisfactory market situation. Prompted by 
a rather serious decline in the per capita 
consumption of lamb and the need for an 
active market for lambs that were on feed 
in the Northwest area. The Oregon Wool 
Growers Association, Inc., through its Lamb 
Committee, inaugurated a Lamb Promotion 
Program in the winter of 1952. 

Under the very capable and effective 
leadership of Harold Cohn of Heppner and 
Leo Hahn of Portland, the results of our 
lamb promotion efforts were beyond any- 
thing that had been anticipated. To these 
gentlemen, and the representatives of all 
other segments of marketing, that partici- 
pated and cooperated in this program, cer- 
tainly should go all the credit for this very 
valuable piece of work to the sheep indus- 
try of the Pacific Northwest. I feel I am 
justified in saying that I doubt very much 
if ever before so much of value has been 
accomplished for so little. 

It was through the efforts of Dick Kuehn- 
er of the Oregon Chain Stores Association, 
in coordinating the work of the radio, the 
press, independent and chain retailers, pack- 
ers, meat cutters, home economists and all 
others participating that the amazing piece 
of cooperation resulted. It was a fine 
example of what can be accomplished 
through unselfish cooperative effort with 
one specific purpose in mind. 

The outstanding accomplishment of the 
program, in my opinion, of most value to 
the industry, was taking lamb out of the 
luxury class of meats and making this 
nutritious product competitive with all 
other meats, through better, more practical 
cutting methods and more delicious ways 





of preparing the front quarter cuts of lamb. 
The public acceptance of lamb through its 
adaption to home locker use has been most 
encouraging. 

For continued public appeal to lamb, it 
is my opinion that we should keep the price 
on a basis competitive with other meats. 
It has been reliably reported that lamb con- 
sumption in the Portland trade area has 
increased about 200 percent. 

Oregon was one of the first States to 
meet its quota to the National Wool Growers 
Association Lamb Fund. The results of 
lamb promotion in Oregon, in dollars to the 
sheepman, has greatly helped to make this 
possible. We also must give much credit 
to the many individuals, who had faith in 
the effort and gave much beyond their fair 
share. It is my sincere hope that somewhere 
near comparable results can be obtained 
on a nation-wide basis as has been done 
in some of the States. I definitely think 
this is one of our most important projects 
and one that will do the industry the most 
financial good. 


FRANK 
NORIEGA 
California 


HE second annual winter, pasture-fed 

lamb promotion campaign of the Im- 
perial Valley Lamb Feeders Association 
(Robert Burbank, president; Stewart Kern, 
secretary) under the direction of the Cali- 
fornia Wool Growers Association, officially 
got undef way at the annual meeting of the 
Imperial group, January 9 at Brawley, al- 
though much of the groundwork had been 
laid months in advance. 

The National Lamb Feeders Association 
joined in the lamb promotion program by 
directing a great amount of promotional 
effort in the Eastern States so that lambs 
from the Midwest and from the Imperial 
Valley would find a ready market in the 
East as well as on the Pacific Coast. This 
was vital to the success of the California 
campaign. 

The group voted to assess each member 
three cents per head for all lambs on feed in 
the Valley and they invited feeders in the 
adjacent areas of Blythe, Parker and Yuma 
valleys of Arizona to contribute a like a- 
mount. A total of $2,000 was made avail- 
able to carry on the campaign. This was 
supplemented by a check of $200 from 
A. E. Adams, president, National Lamb 
Feeders Association, Sycamore, Illinois, 
made available by the directors of that 
organization in recognition of the work be- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Everyone Needs Meat 


INFANTS NEED MAT 
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The center section of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board’s educational meat 


exhibit at the 1953 International Live- 


stock Exposition is shown above. This 
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Age 50 Age 50 
Height 5’-11” Height 5-11" 
Weight I65 Ibs. Weight 225 Ibs. 











Normal weight Over weight 
Average mortality rate 33%higher mortality rate 
Insurance premium Insurance premium 
$38.92 per $1,000 $44.14 per $1000 - 


WITH MEAT rd WE REDUCING DET 


exhibit brought information on meat to 
some 225,000 Exposition visitors. The 
exhibit included 136 different cuts of 
lamb, beef, pork, veal, and other meat 






cuts. Meat roasts of yesterday, today and 

tomorrow showed the evolution of these 

cuts from their large awkward sizes of 

yesterday to the compact easy-to-carve 
meat pieces of tomorrow. 


The Meat Board’s nutrition display at the 
Exposition pointed up the dangers of 
being overweight and the value of liberal 
amounts of lean meat for a safe and 
comfortable reducing diet. 
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Lamb Needs Promotion 





LAMB DISH OF THE MONTH 


Roast Leg of Lamb is Fine Easter Fare 
Minted Fruit Cup 

Roast Leg of Lamb 

Au Gratin Potatoes Asparagus 
Tomato and Watercress Salad 
Cloverleaf Rolls 
Butter or Margarine 
Rhubarb Pie 
Coffee Milk 
ROAST LEG OF LAMB 

5 to 6-pound leg of lamb Salt and pepper 


Do not have the fell removed 
from the leg of lamb. Season. 
Place skin side down on rack in 
open: roasting pan. Insert meat 
thermometer so the bulb reaches 
the center of the thickest part of 
the leg, being sure the bulb does 
not rest in fat or on bone. Do not 
add water. Do not cover. Roast 
in a slow oven (300° F.) about 2% 
to 3% hours or until done. The 
meat thermometer will register 
175° F. for medium done; 180° F. 
for well-done lamb. Allow 30 to 
35 minutes per pound for roasting. 
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For Easter Sunday 
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this month OGY 


T° raise the consumption of lamb per 
capita, an intense advertising and pro- 
motion program will be necessary to intro- 
duce lamb to the middle class of people. 
One method of accomplishing this objective 
might be by demonstrations on television 
on how to prepare and serve lamb. 

I think that a research program should 
delve into methods of obtaining more lambs 
per ewe, and faster maturing lambs from 
ewes with the ability to still produce wool. 
Wool is still a part of your profit. 

I would certainly be willing to help 
finance such a program as this. 

Thanks for inviting me to express some 
of my views. 

— Wilford J. Humphrey 
Orangeville, Utah 


ES, I think that lamb promotion is neces- 
sary in order to stay with the modern 
trend. I think that an economical way of 
doing this would be by contacting some of 
the better known chefs and have them 
demonstrate their skills in the cooking and 
carving of lamb on television. 
— Thomas F. Furlong, Jr. 
Petaluma, California 


F we wool growers are to remain in busi- 

ness, we niust have a lamb promotion and 
research program. Advertising in women’s 
magazines such as McCalls, Good House- 
keeping, and others of this type will reach 
the average housewife. 

Gifts of lamb from wool growers to friends 
can actually be promotion aids. Too much 
promotion is being used in our own, and in 
farm magazines, where we actually need 
no promotion. Instead we need to reach 
the general buying public. We are already 
sold, but we must sell our product to others. 

Feature articles, of course, have more 
value than just paid advertising. 

Perhaps the research on lamb could be 
aimed at producing a lamb that will meet 
the demands of the buying public... . 
for leg of lamb, and lamb chops. It will, 
however, probably be easier to re-educate 
the buyer to use and like the other cuts. 
Such programs should be financed by the 
growers, feeders, packers, wholesalers, and 
retailers on a cooperative basis. 

— Carl H. Hampton 
Worland, Wyoming 
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per that a lamb promotion and research 

_ bien at this time could do a tremend- 
ous amount of good. I find there is con- 
siderable prejudice against lamb, even a- 
mong people who admit they have never 
tasted it. 

A campaign to popularize the so-called 
cheap cuts of lamb, if successful would, I 
believe, solve most of our troubles. 

Since we must depend on the centers of 
population for any great increase in con- 
sumption of lamb, probably demonstrations 
and television would be the best promotion 


, outlets. 


A lot of good could be done in our local 
organizations, as was demonstrated by our 
local auxiliary during lamb week last fall. 
Many new, steady customers were made, 
merely by retailers suggesting and encour- 
aging their customers to try lamb. 

I would be happy to finance my share 
of any promotion campaign that would be 
undertaken. 

— Grant R. Hunter 
Cedar City, Utah 


HE lamb research program seems very 
important to me. I believe the promotion 
field of our product has only been scratched, 
for lamb and mutton are lagging way behind 
in consumption; ‘yet, our livestock carcass 
is a “natural” for meat demands today. 

The hog men want to find a meat-type 
hog and the beef men are losing sleep, try- 
ing to find a way to satisfy the housewife 
who is getting increasingly riled, because 
nearly one third of her expensive purchase 
is chucked into the garbage disposal as 
unwanted fat. 

Why not push the grass-fat lamb at 
100 pounds? It should easily compete with 
beef, since a calf must be carried into the 
expensive winter concentrate-feeding period 
to be mature enough to produce an accept- 
able quality of meat. But with a 100-pound 
lamb, the meat is firmer and more mature 
and can be produced entirely on cheap 
grass. Furthermore, and most important 
of all, the cut will be slenderizingly accept- 
able. 

As for pork competition, we should win 
easily. No meat is more delectable than 
smoked mutton as to fats. It is truly the 
housewife’s dream come true. But she must 
be properly introduced to the idea. 

I suggest a part of the $25,000 promotion 
fund be spent for a few cars of grass fat 








VIEWS OF THE PROPOSED 
LAMB PROMOTION 
PROGRAM 


dry ewes to be processed by a packer who 
will properly cooperate. Then for the after 
Easter trade, the smoked hams, shoulders 
and backs should be strategically donated 
to women’s charitable dinners, etc., with 
our department cooperating in the adver- 
tising for the function. 

For a research item, I suggest that a 
study be made of the possible relationship 
between the variation in the fat content of 
ewes milk and pulpy kidney in suckling 
lambs. A Kentucky research found that 
ewes milk varied from three to 12 percent 
in fat. Maybe it is the high milk fat ewes 
that lose their lambs to this disease. 


— V. M. Long 
Lewiston, Montana 


DVERTISING is necessary in all classes 

of business and I feel that advertising 
of the right kind will help the sheep indus- 
try in regard to selling their lambs. 

There are several kinds of advertising — 
radio, television, papers and magazines. 
These that I have mentioned are expensive 
and because there are so many radio sta- 
tions, television sets, papers and magazines, 
it becomes impossible through these media 
of advertising to cover the field very thor- 
oughly and yet it is very expensive. The 
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COLUMBIA SHEEP 


The All American Breed 








COLUMBIA SHEEP — your best buy. 
Some breeds for mutton 
Some breeds for wool 
COLUMBIA SHEEP for both mutton 
and wool. 
COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
Alma Esplin, Sec’y, Box 315, Logan, Utah 
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Selling your 
products... 


170,000,000 advertisements selling 
mothers on meat for their babies 
—that’s just one of many ways we 
help promote the sale of the 
things you raise. 


Less than eight years ago mothers did 
not know that specially prepared lean 
meat is one of the finest foods of all for 
babies. They know it now, and mil- 
lions of babies begin to eat meat at an 
early age. That’s good for them and 
good for all of us in the livestock-meat 
industry. Most of those babies will 
grow up liking meat... and as they 
grow older they will eat more. There 
you see meat consumption encouraged 
—by the development of a new prod- 
uct. That is only one of the ways that 
more people are being sold on eating 
more meat, more often. 

Broadening the demand for meat is 
sure to help the livestock-meat indus- 
try. And every branch of our industry 
is cooperating. Individuals, livestock 
and farm organizations, even state 
governments, are raising increasing 
funds for meat promotions... The 
canning and packaging people add 
their skills. Fine canned meats and 
pre-packaged products, displayed 
with all the appetizing skill of modern 
store merchandising, tempt shoppers 
to buy more meat... People are sold 
and sold again on eating more meat to 
stay trim; to win “‘the battle of the 
bulge’’; to live longer . . . The retailers 
spend millions of dollars for retail ad- 
vertising designed to sell more meat. 


All of these efforts are part of the 
free, competitive marketing in which 
we believe so firmly... part of the 
system that moves the meat from your 
livestock into the homes of 161,000,000 
people who are always being sold on 
meat. 


We meat packers, too, play our part. 
Our advertising sells meat . . . in news- 
papers and magazines; over the radio 
and on TV. The scientists in our re- 
search laboratories pioneer new prod- 
ucts from livestock, new uses for by- 
products. Our home economists create 
new, appetizing recipes; tell folks 
about the goodness and nutritional 
values of meat. And our distribution 
systems deliver, nation-wide, the vari- 
ous weights and cuts of meat where 
they are preferred—so that housewives 
everywhere can buy the kind of meat 
they want, when they want it. 
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What Makes 
a Market? 


The livestock-meat industry is 
typical of our American free 
market system. Livestock pro- 
ducers compete with each other 
—not only for the market, but 
also for efficiency of production. 

The people who sell livestock 
for farmers and ranchers com- 
pete with one another. Each 
seeks to have larger sales volume 
and to get the highest prices. 

Four thousand meat packers 
and 14,000 other commercial 
slaughterers compete with each 
other for the available livestock. 
They seek the lowest processing 
and distribution costs. They also 
seek to be chosen by more and 
more customers for their 
products. 

The retailer competes for 
meat at the lowest possible price. 
He vies with other retailers for 
the best displays; and for the 
good will of the consumer. 

The consumer tries to get 
what he wants at the lowest price 
possible, in competition with 
every other consumer. 

The producer raises livestock 
as cheaply as he can under his 
conditions. He sells his livestock 
as high as he can. After proper 
processing, the meat packer sells 
the meat as high as he can to the 
retailer—who buys as low as he 
can. After preparing the meat, 
the retailer sells as high as he can 
to the consumer—who tries to 
buy as low as she can. 

That's our free market sys- 
tem. That’s the way prices are 
made—producers, marketing 
people, meat packers, retailers 
and consumers competing with 
one another. That’s the Ameri- 
can way. 


Ole May 


Agricultural Research Department 















by A. L. Hafenrichter 
Soil Conservation Service 
Portland, Oregon 


Today, neither range 
“== nor farm lands are 
A.L. Hafenrichter producing grass at full 
capacity or at high efficiency. But 
they can be made to do so. 

A ranch in southern Idaho offers 
a good illustration. Seven years ago 
it carried 1,350 animal units, of 
which 50 units were cattle and the 
rest sheep. The lamb crop averaged 
90-100%, and the calf crop aver- 
aged 65-70%. Lambs averaged 70-80 
pounds and calves 300-400 pounds 
at market time. Soil erosion and 
run-off occurred on steep lands. 
Sagebrush and weeds had invaded 
the range. 

In 1944 a ranch conservation plan 
was adopted. Fences were built to 
exclude trespass stock and allow for 
a deferred-rotation grazing plan. 
Stock ponds and salting places were 
developed. Sixty-five acres were 
put into irrigated alfalfa, and 2,700 
acres were seeded to new dryland 
grasses. Sheep were reduced and 
cattle increased until the 800 ani- 
mal units of stock were equally 
divided. 

In 5 years remarkable improve- 
ments appeared. Grasses increased. 


Weeds and brush decreased. Ero- | 


sion and run-off were stopped. The 
owner marketed more meat from 
800 animal units than he previously 
sold from 1,350 units. Calf crops 
averaged 95%; lamb crops 120- 
140%. Lambs weighed 90-100 
pounds at market time, and calves 
500-535 pounds. Range conserva- 
tion increased yields of grass per 
acre, and resulted in more gains per 
animal at less cost per pound. 

Scientific planning for land, grass, 
and livestock management pro- 
duced the results. 





Swift & Company - 
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MONTANA PRESIDENT 








S. E. Whitworth 


S Whitworth of Dillon, Montana, 
rs le president of the Montana Wool 


Growers Association since 1952, resigned 
from that position on March 1, 1954, due 
to additional personal business activities. 

Vice President A. C. Grande of Lennep, 
Montana, will act as president of the Mon- 
tana Association until a successor is selected 
by the Board of Directors or until the 
annual convention of the association this 
coming fall. 

In announcing his resignation, Mr. Whit- 
worth wrote: 


To Montana Sheepmen 

After careful consideration I have 
concluded that it would be to the best 
interests of the Montana Wool Grow- 
ers Association for me to relinquish the 
honored position as President due to 
the additional business activities which 
I have recently assumed. 

I am now associated with a wool 
firm, which is one of the larger top- 
makers in the United States. My initial 
territory includes the western half of 
Montana. 

I resigned from the Presidency of 
the Montana Wool Growers Association 
because of the danger of repercussions 


New Sheepmen’s 


HE National Sheep Association, Inc., was 

formally launched at a_ well-attended 
inaugural convention in Indianapolis, In- 
diana, on Saturday, March 13, 1954. Henry 
C. Besuden of Winchester, Kentucky, was 
elected president. 


Vice presidents include: A. Carter Mey- 
ers, Knoxville, Tennessee; Oren A. Wright, 
Greenwood, Indiana; and Jerome R. A. 
Monks, Butler, Maryland. Treasurer is T. 
Gordon Bautz, Lutherville, Maryland. The 
executive directors are: James L. Noble, 
Page, North Dakota; E. Irving Eldredge, 
Lakeville, Connecticut; Alvin Helms, Belle- 
ville, Illinois; Farrell Shultz, DeGraff, Ohio; 
Fred Fowles, Prospectville, Pennsylvania; 
and Roy B. Warrick, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


The board of directors will meet in the 
Saddle & Sirloin Club, Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago, on May 8 to employ an executive 
secretary. 
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Whitworth Resigns; 
Grande Appointed 


that could develop from criticism which 
might be damaging to the good name 
and welfare of the Association. 

With myself alone rested this deci- 
sion and it was with deep regret that 
the action was taken, because it has 
indeed been a pleasure to serve you. 
You have been most cooperative and it 
is greatly appreciated. 

My successor, Vice President A. C. 
(Andy) Grande, is extremely well qual- 
ified and capable of carrying on for the 
Association. I ask that you give him 
the same fine support that you have 
accorded me. 

I assure you I shall always continue 
to give of my time, energy and ability, 
such as they may be, in behalf of the 
Association and the sheep and wool 
industry. 

Most sincerely yours, 

Ed Whitworth 


“What I have stated relative to the Mon- 
tana Wool Growers as their president,” Mr. 
Whitworth wrote the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association, “also applies and is true 
in respect to the National Wool Growers 
and my position on the National Executive 
Committee.” 


Group Organizes 


Financial backing of the National Sheep 
Association was subscribed in the form of 
loans at the Indianapolis meeting. The 
nest egg amounts to some $600. When ways 
and means were discussed, Perry Ewing, 
Jr., editor of the Sheep Breeder, suggested 
that a sale of purebred rams and ewes be 
held, all the proceeds to go into the treasury 
of the National Sheep Association. Breeders 
of purebred sheep across the country will 
be asked to donate a pedigreed sheep apiece 
to the all-breeds sale. This plan was enthus- 
iastically adopted. The sale will be held 
sometime during the summer. 

The adopted constitution of the National 
Sheep Association provides for a director 
for each State. The 48 such directors are 
to elect six executive directors who shall 
serve with the officers as the executive 
board. The finance committee set up a 
basic membership fee of $1.00 per year. 
Sustaining, Breeder, Feeder, Junior, Life 


and Honorary memberships are to be pro- 
vided. 

It was reiterated several times that the 
National Sheep Association shall not be 
competitive to the National Wool Growers 
Association, which was first organized in 
1865 and now has 12 affiliate State organ- 
izations, with headquarters in Salt Lake 
City. It shall also not be competitive with 
such organizations as the National Lamb 
Feeders Association, 1770 Hudson Street, 
Denver, nor the State sheep improvement 
associations. 

Rather, the National Sheep Association 
wants to become an organization represent- 
ing all sheep-keepers, commission men, 
processors, wool cooperatives and friends 
of the flock wherever they are, supplement- 
ing and aiding the others. It wants to 
develop a forward march of myriad little 
bands of ewes in the fleece-wool States 
of the Cornbelt, the South and the East. 
Probably its first outstanding objective will 
be to hold the National Sheep Show. 

In addition to the business transactions 
at the March 13 meeting, many prominent 
speakers were featured in an_ instructive 
program. — S. R. Guard 


California Ram Sale 
Scheduled for May 


UREBRED sheep breeders from seven 

Western States are busily putting their 
consignments in shape for the annual Cali- 
fornia Ram Sale, which will be held at the 
State fairgrounds, Sacramento, Monday and 
Tuesday, May 3-4. 

The selling of blackface rams will begin 
Monday, May 3 at 9:30 a.m.; whiteface 
rams, Tuesday, May 4 at 9:00 a.m., followed 
by the selling of the second round of black- 
face stud rams. Immediately following the 
main sale will be a special sale of single 
rams and ewes. This single sale is for the 
small farm flock owner, FFA and 4-H boys 
and girls. 

All rams and ewes sold at the California 
ram sale are carefully inspected by a sifting 
committee of veterinarians and range sheep- 
men. Any animal not meeting strict physical 
requirements will be sifted from the sale. 

On Sunday, May 2, the first annual Junior 
Sheep Shearing Contest finals will be held 
in conjunction with the 16th annual Far 
Western International Sheep Dog Trials. Up 
to press time eleven entries have been re- 
ceived for the dog trials, with several more 
anticipated. This is always a popular spec- 
tator event. The 22nd annual California 
Wool Show also opens on Sunday and con- 
tinues throughout the sale. 
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Sale Of Grease Tags, 
Scoured Tags 
And Paint-Free Wool 


By ALEXANDER JOHNSTON 
Wool Specialist 
University of Wyoming 


T is customary for the wool buyer to per- 
suade the wool grower to accept a de- 
duction in weight from the clip because of 
tags contained in the fleeces. This reduc- 
tion in weight usually runs between one 
percent and two percent depending upon 
the buyer’s persuasive power and upon the 
grower’s fortitude. 

Even when a grower sweeps up and 
packs separately the loose tags lying on the 
shearing floor he still very often is penalized 
by a weight deduction because he has not 
taken all the tags out of the fleeces. 

Not only is the wool grower not paid for 
the deduction, but he must pay freight on 
this weight of tags to Boston, amounting to 
from 2.5 cents to 3.0 cents a pound from 
points in Wyoming. 

This practice has resulted in financial 
loss to many growers in past years because 
tags contain valuable wool fiber which can 
be extracted by sorting and scouring the 
tags before they are sold. 

The following results were obtained from 
scouring small lots of tags and leaving a 
portion of each lot in the grease state, then 
selling the lots on the Boston wool market. 
The tags were scoured in the commercial- 
type scouring plant at the University of 
Wyoming. 

All values stated below have been cal- 


culated on the grease basis. 

Seven lots showed net profits to the 
growers varying from 4.8 cents to 16.5 cents 
a pound, grease basis. Two lots showed 
losses of 3.2 cents and 6.3 cents a pound, 
grease basis, owing to their high shrinkages 
and low sale price of 90 cents per clean 
pound. 

The average profit from selling the tags 
in the scoured state was 6.7 cents a pound, 
grease basis, over selling the same tags in 
the grease state. 

The scoured tags were sold for prices 
varying from 90 cents to $1.15 a pound. 

Two lots of eye clippings from two clips 
were sold after scouring for 31 cents a 
pound, grease basis, (shrinkage 65.2 per- 
cent) and 57.2 cents a pound, grease basis, 
(shrinkage 40.9 percent). The owner of 
the 1953 clip from which this second lot 
of eye clippings was taken has not yet ob- 
tained an offer of over 50 cents a pound for 
his entire clip. 

Two larger lots of tags (4276 pounds 
and 4254 pounds) were sorted and scoured 
in an eastern scouring plant and sold on 
the Boston market. These lots realized net 
returns to the growers of 19.3 cents a 
pound, grease basis, (shrinkage 73.9 per- 
cent) and 8.5 cents a pound grease basis, 
(shrinkage 85.2 percent) respectively. 











Shrinkage Net prices per grease pound Gain (+L) or 
of scoured received by grower loss (—) to 
portion Sold grease state Sold scoured grower cents per 
Lot. % cents per Ib. cents per Ib. Ib. grease basis 
1 68.9 8.2 24.7 +16.5 
2 80.7 6.3 a7 + 5.4 
8 79.2 4.3 13.0 + 87 
4 71.8 Li 21.6 +10.5 
5 73.4 8.3 20.3 +12.0 
6 74.8 12.2 17.0 + 48 
7 73.8 8.3 19.9 +11.6 
8 85.8 12.0 5.7 == O35 
9 82.0 12.0 8.8 — 8s 
Averages 76.7 9.2 15.9 + 6.7 
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The brokers who sold the small lots listed 
above recommended that tags should be 
carefully sorted into fine, medium and 
coarse grades before scouring, and that all 
hairy pieces should be carefully taken out 
and scoured separately. They also stated 
that clumps and locks of black fiber and 
gray fiber should be kept out of the tags. 
This black fiber defect, which results in a 
definite price deduction, becomes mixed 
with the tags on the shearing floor when 
small locks and pieces from black fleeces 
are not cleaned up thoroughly after the 
black fleeces are sheared. 

Based upon the results of this study it 
is calculated that tags from Wyoming clips, 
when shipped in carload lots and scoured 
commercially, will net the wool growers at 
least 5 cents a pound, grease basis, more 
than when sold in the grease state in bulk. 


Values of Wool Containing Branding 
Paint and Paint-free Wool 

Six bags of sorted Wyoming scoured wool 
were selected for this test; two bags were 
fine wool and four bags were half blood 
wool. One bag of fine wool and two bags 
of half blood wool were depainted by clip- 
ping the branding paint off with shears and 
by pulling off with the fingers. These four 
lots were sold separately on the Boston 
market. 
Selling values of the four lots were as fol- 
lows: 


Sale price per pound, 
Lot Clean basis 





Fine—Paint-free $1.55 
Fine—With paint 1.50 
Difference 0.05 per pound 
Half blood—Paint-free $1.30 
Half blood—With paint 1.28 
Difference 0.02 per pound 


It should be noted that the two paint- 
free scoured lots outsold the two lots with 
(Continued on page 37) 
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gen on choice and prime slaughter 
lambs increased steadily during March 
to reach a 1954 peak of $27. The year- 
topping price was paid for lightweight old- 
crop lambs at Chicago and St.-Louis in 
month-end sales. 

The effect of improved outlets for dressed 
lamb was reflected in enthusiastic late- 
month trade at terminal markets. Prices 
of most slaughter classes worked higher. 

Advances in wholesale dressed carcass 
prices in the last week of the month were 
from $1 to $4 at New York and from $1 
to $2 at Chicago, reaching a 1954 high 
of $51 at New York. 

Top grade slaughter lambs started March 
at a low of $21.50. Constant weekly ad- 
vances during the month brought the late 
high to $26.75. This price was erased by 
the month-end Chicago boost. The bulk 
of choice and prime slaughter lambs sold 
between $23.50 and $25. 

At some points, choice and prime lambs 
up to 110 pounds were taken at the same 
prices as lighterweights; however, at other 
markets, lambs over 105 pounds were dis- 
counted from $1 to $3. 

Spring lambs advanced $2 at Fort Worth 
late in the month to reach a high of $27. 
Top grade spring lambs sold at other 
markets from $25.50 to $26, prices moving 
toward $27 at the end of the month. A 
few heavier spring lambs around 115 pounds 
were discounted to .$24. 

Good and choice slaughter lambs started 
the month at a $19.50 low and advanced 
to the top of $25.75. Bulk of lamb sales 
in this class were from $22 to $23.75. 

Good and choice slaughter ewe prices 
remained steady during March. A high of 
$10.75 was paid late in the month, but most 
sales were between $8 and $10.50, with a 
$7.50 low. 

A long string of solid-mouth Texas breed- 
ing ewes sold late at the St. Louis public 
market from $16.50 to $17.50 per head. 
At Sioux City, ewes with lambs at side 
brought $21 to $25 per pair. 

Cull and utility slaughter ewes reached 
a $10.25 top late in the month. Bulk of 
sales were from $5.50 to $8.50. 

Good and choice feeder lambs were in 
reduced numbers in March. A high of $24 
was paid for these lambs, but the bulk of 
sales were from $20 to $23.75. 
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MARCH PRICES 
HIT 1954 PEAK 


Country Sales and Contracting 


Colorado, Kansas and Nebraska 


Snowfall across northeastern Colorado, 
western Kansas and Nebraska during March 
left little moisture, as strong 60 to 70 mile 
per-hour winds ravaged the area with the 
fourth dust storm in a month. 

Active trading through district sales of 
lambs flourished across Colorado during 
most of March, despite the early drop-off 
of country sales on fat lambs. 

Late in the month, a few loads of around 
100-pound wooled lambs brought $25 per 
head, with $130 deducted per carload. 
This was the highest per head price paid 
during the month. Heavier wooled lambs 
brought from $23 to $24.50, with at least 
25 loads of wooled lambs going directly 
from feedlots to eastern packers. 

A $24 bid on wooled lambs by a West 
Coast packer was reportedly refused on 
one large string of such lambs. In the 
first part of March, $24.25 was paid in a 
limited way for wooled lambs under 110 
pounds in the Scottsbluff, Nebraska area. 
Shrink ranged up to four percent at load- 
ing points. 

Some 4,500 head of mixed fat and feeder 
wooled lambs sold late in the month in 
Kansas at $22.50. Earlier in the month, 
$21.25 was paid for similar offerings in 
western Nebraska. 

Choice and prime 115- to 120-pound 
lambs brought as high as $23.50 late. Three 
loads of northern Colorado feeder lambs 
brought $21.25 late, and around 1,500 just 
good number one pelt lambs scaling from 
123 to 126 pounds brought $17.50 to $18.50 
late. 


Wyoming 


Some activity developed in the Rock 
Springs, Wyoming area for fall delivery 
lambs, with contracting at $17. The same 
price was bid and refused on other strings. 


Montana 


Moderately heavy snowfall throughout 
the month greatly improved soil moisture 
conditions and future range outlook. Lamb- 
ing progressed during March with light 
death losses reported. 





Future contracting was quite heavy dur- 
ing March. Around 14,000 lambs in cen- 
tral and northern Montana were contracted 
in the last part of the month. Mixed white 
faced lambs contracted for $15 to $17.50; 
and mixed blackfaces for $15 to $18.50, 
both for fall delivery. 

Approximately 1,200 good whitefaced 
yearling ewes sold for $18 per head out 
of the wool for April delivery. Around 
10,000 blackfaced yearling ewes out of the 
wool brought $21.50 to $23.25 for July 
delivery, 4,500 offerings at the latter price. 

Around 4,700 two- to four-year-old white- 
faced ewes to lamb late in March and early 
April, sold from $19.25 to $21 per head 
in mid-March sales. 

A few spring lamb contracts were made 
during March, mostly on February lambs 
for delivery prior to August 1. Contracts 
were from $21.50 to $22. At mid-month, 
there were estimated upwards of 15,000 
lambs under contract. 


Texas 


Very small amounts of much needed rain 
were received late in March in a good part 
of Texas. In the southwest, and northwest, 
dwindling supplies of feed on small grain 
pastures and native ranges, combined with 
no prospects for spring grass until soaking 
rains are received, encouraged very heavy 
marketings of lambs and cattle. 

Earlier in the month, dust storms forced 
country trading and practically all contract- 
ing to a halt. 

Over most of the eastern third of the 
State, green feed was generally adequate 
for current needs. Supplies, however, were 
still far short of the usual surplus of feed 
available in that area at this season of the 
year. Native range grass and small grain 
pastures again collected unpalatable fine 
dust from the recurring storms. 

Light snow and drizzle over practically 
the entire State earlier in the month washed 
the dust from the grass and grain pastures. 
This moisture was generally too light to 
start green feed. 

Movement of lambs from dry, eaten- 
out plateau ranges and small grain pastures 
continued heavy throughout the month. 
Marketing of yearling wethers and lambs 
was very heavy for this early in the season. 
Stock were beginning to show considerable 
shrinkage by mid-March. 

Most of the State has ample stock water, 
except in scattered areas where ranchers 
were hauling for their livestock. Most areas 
reported a good lamb crop. 


California and Arizona 


About two weeks of intermittent rains 
across all of California, and liberal snow- 
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fall in the mountains, has enhanced tre- 
mendously the current and prospective sup- 
ply of green feed. The outlook is now con- 
sidered the best in a number of years. 

Fully 80 percent or more of the early 
spring lambs in California and Arizona 
were under contract by the last week of 
March. This appears to be around 400,000 
or more in California and 60,000 in Arizona. 

Late sales in California were mostly from 
$23 to $28.50, fat basis, with deliveries to 
May 15 and in some cases mid-June. Late 
prices in Arizona were mainly steady at 
$24 for mid-April delivery. 

Around 5,000 fat spring lambs for early 
delivery were contracted in the Sacramento 
Valley at $23.75 in month-end transactions. 
Earlier, most lambs were selling from 
$22.50 to $23, with several bands largely 
for delivery in April at $23.25 to $23.50; 
and at least one band at $24, all from the 
Sacramento area. Around 26,000 lambs 
have been purchased in that area for pre- 
Easter delivery. Deliveries to San Fran- 
cisco Bay area packers have already started. 

In the San Joaquin Valley, most lambs 
were selling at $23 to $23.50. One deal 
involving around 2,500 head was reported 
at $24. In early March, some growers in 
the west San Joaquin Valley were asking 
$24 and above for fat spring lambs for 
early delivery. 

Choice old-crop pastured lambs in the 
Imperial Valley brought $20.50 to $21 early 
in the month. 


Washington 


Range conditions were generally favor- 
able, although sheep still on the range re- 
ceived supplementary feed throughout the 
month. General precipitation over the 
Northwest was a boon to grass growth, but 
below normal temperatures and especially 
cold nights, presented an unfavorable con- 
dition. 

The first contracts of the season on Wash- 
ington spring lambs were written during 
March and covered approximately 14,500 
head. Late in the month, however, con- 
tracting activities came to a halt. 

Contracts and offers to sell were at 
$21 to $21.50, straight across, and $22 
fat basis for June 20 to July 15 delivery. 
Most of .the lambs under contract are from 
the Mount Adams area. They were con- 
tracted on overnight stand basis, trucked 
about 25 miles and weighed. 

A little activity on ewe and lamb pairs 
developed late. Approximately 1,800 head 
of ewes and lambs to be delivered April 
15 in the wool, were contracted at $30 
per pair, with extra lambs at $7 each. 
The ewes were predominately three-year- 
old crossbreds. 
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A few loads of fed clipped lambs with 
number one pelts, sold late at $22, four 
percent shrink, f.ob. lot basis. Earlier in 
the month, similar offerings brought from 
$20 to $20.50. 


Approximately 1,000 lambs were still in 
feeders’ hands late in the month. Those 
were held at higher prices. Otherwise, 
outside of scattered farm lots and a few 
north-western Montana feedlots, very little 
volume will be available until movement of 
spring lambs gets under way. 


EXPRESS RATES 
REDUCED ON LAMB 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission has 

granted the Railway Express Agency 
permission to establish rates on dressed 
lamb of $6 and $5 per hundred pounds 
on a minimum loading weight of 26,500, 
from California points of origin via Ogden— 
Salt Lake City, Utah, to destinations in 
Eastern and Midwestern States. The rate 
was formerly over $8. 


The $6 rate will also apply from Boise, 
Idaho; Portland, Oregon; and Spokane and 
Tacoma, Washington. The new rate does 
not include the cost of icing. That amounts 
to approximately $149 per car. 


It is suggested that shippers order cars 
specifying the large type that will accommo- 
date 26,500 pounds of dressed lamb at least 
five days in advance of the date the car 
or cars are required for actual loading. 

The new rates became effective March 
17, 1954. 


LAMB CROP THREE 
PERCENT LARGER 


5 ig early 1954 lamb crop in the principal 
early lamb producing States is estimated 
to be about three percent larger than last 
year, according to the USDA’s Crop Re- 
porting Board. 

The larger early lamb crop is mainly 
due to a higher percentage of ewes lamb- 
ing earlier than a year ago. Numbers of 
breeding ewes were down from 1953 in 
the early lambing States because of re- 
ductions in Arizona, Washington, Missouri, 
and Texas. In the rest of the early States, 
ewe numbers were the same or larger than 
last year. 

The 1954 lambing percentage (lambs 
saved per hundred ewes) is only slightly 
larger than last season. California, the 
leading early lamb State, had a higher lamb 
percentage than a year ago. 

The Texas early lamb crop is down a 
little from 1953, and the old crop lamb 
supply in Texas is also smaller than a year 
ago. Texas marketings have been liberal, 
however, with a larger proportion sold for 
feeders than last year. 

Over-all weather was very favorable for 
early lambing, and losses were held to a 
minimum. The feed situation, however, 
was not favorable in some sections that 
suffered from dry weather in 1953. 

The number of early lambs saved in the 
southeastern States is much larger than last 
year. This is largely because higher per- 
centage of ewes lambed before March 1 
in 1954 than in 1953. 

The Pacific Northwest has about the same 
size lamb crop as a year earlier. 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 





Total U. S. Inspected 


Slaughter, First Two Months....... ee 


Week Ended 


Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Wooled) : 
Choice and Prime 
Good and Choice 





Slaughter at Major Centers..........................---- 


New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 
Prime, 40-50 poundss...................<cscsess-0-0-- 
Choice, 40-50 pounds.................22.-.:.0+-+- 








Federally Inspected Slaughter—February 
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Sheep and Lambs 





1953 
Nea sain 2,335,000 2,377,000 
et March 27 March 28 
Hane teagetes 213,282 249 464 
Eat hs Ms $25.52 $23.40 
Wray s 24.52 22.60 
eee 50.50 48.00 
Cr anc 49.50 48.00 
1954 1953 
itr ts 1,302,000 1,170,000 
megiea ee 518,000 422.000 
ne Ser ae 3,883,000 4,550,000 
Pee Sate Sek 1,090,000 1,088,000 
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BLM 


NEWS 


Advisory Board Holds Meet 


ONSIDERATION was given to a method 

of assessing grazing fees based on the 
average price received for livestock in the 
Western States at the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement’s annual National Advisory Board 
Council meet in Washington, D. C., Febru- 
ary 25, 26 and 27. 

The Council recommended that no change 
in the fee assessment be made during the 
coming fiscal year, to permit further study 
of the proposal. 

BLM Director Edward Woozley, meeting 
with the Council for the first time, reported 
on Bureau activities of special interest to 
the livestock industry. He informed the 
Council that appropriations for administra- 
tion of the Taylor Grazing Act would be 
requested for the coming fiscal year on the 
current basis, but that the halogeton control 
program would be curtailed pending ap- 
praisal of the results so far obtained, and 
that the research on halogeton would be 
continued in cooperation with the Western 
States. 

Woozley explained the reorganization of 
the BLM, reiterating that there would be 
further decentralization from Washington, 
D. C., and that the Bureau’s program in 
each State would be handled from newly 
established State offices. (See March Na- 
tional Wool Grower, page 17.) 

The main item of discussion at the meet- 
ing was a proposed revision of the Federal 
Range Code. This Code is composed of the 
regulations governing the operation of graz- 
ing districts under Taylor Grazing Act. 
The revisions considered by the Council 
were largely for the purpose of bringing the 
Code up-to-date, and consisted principally 
of minor changes. 

A small committee composed of Council 
members and BLM officials will spend 
several days in study of the revised Code 
at some point in the West during August. 
After this, the entire Council will be called 
into session to act on recommendations of 
the committee. Permittees, it is stated, will 
have an opportunity to study the proposed 
changes. Action by the National Council 
will be based on permittee reaction. 

The Council also recommended that a 
wildlife representative be added to the 
present State Advisory Boards, and that 
provision be made for representation 
of wildlife interests on the National Ad- 
visory Board Council. At present the wild- 
life groups are represented on local District 
Boards. 
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MINERAL REVENUES 

A record high of nearly $9,500,000 in 
revenues from mineral activities during the 
last half of 1953 on lands administered by 
the Bureau of Land Management will be 
paid to 22 States and Alaska, Douglas 
McKay, Secretary of the Interior, recently 
announced. This figure is over $250,000 
more than was paid in the first six months 
of 1958. 

Revenues from oil and gas leases re- 
present a major share of amounts collected 
by the BLM for lands under its administra- 
tion. The BLM administers approximately 
79,000 oil and gas leases on a 60-million 
acre area of public domain. 


IDAHO LANDS 

Two thousand acres of former Carey Act 
Lands in Idaho have been restored to the 
public domain on certification by the State 
of Idaho that the lands have not been re- 
claimed under the Carey Act and that water 
has not been made available for irrigation. 

The Carey Act provides for grants of 
Federal lands to Western States on condi- 
tion that the States will reclaim them 
through irrigation and will transfer them 
ultimately to actual settlers. These States 
from time to time find that it is not feas- 
ible to reclaim some of the lands which 
they applied for and they return the lands 
to the Federal Government for disposition 
under the Federal land laws. 

Lands reconveyed to the United States 
in Idaho are located north of the Snake 
River between Jerome and Bliss. The lands 
are rocky and generally lie above existing 
canals. 

Any application for these lands will be 
considered on its merit. The lands will not 
be subjected to occupancy or disposition 
until they have been classified. Application 
for these lands may be filed in the Land and 
and Survey Office, Boise, Idaho. 

Director Edward Woozley announced 
that the city of Buhl, Idaho, no longer wants 
to renew its lease on 240 acres of land 
they’ve been using for a public airport. This 
land will also be available after classifica- 
tion. 


COLORADO LANDS 
Approximately 2,800 acres of Colorado 
land has been restored to the public domain 
by two land orders following a recent study 
of lands held in reclamation withdrawals, 
Secretary McKay recently announced. 
The lands located in the Grand Valley 


EDWARD WOOZLEY 


Reiterates decentralization. 


Project and the Colorado-Big Thompson 
project are no longer required for reclama- 
tion purposes. 

The larger area totalling 2,771 acres is 
in the Grand Valley Project. These lands 
consist of rolling hills and heavy alkaline 
soils with a cover of shadscale. These lands, 
unsuitable for agriculture, are chiefly used 
for grazing. It is unlikely that they will be 
classified at this time for any other use. 

Only 36 acres are included in the Colo- 
rado-Big Thompson Project. The soils are 
rocky granite and sandstone with as much 
as 40 percent slope, supporting a heavy 
stand of immature lodgepole pine. 

The lands will not be subject to occu- 
pancy or disposition until classified. In- 
formation on these lands may be obtained 
by writing the Manager, Land and Survey 
Office, Bureau of Land Management, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

UTAH LANDS 

Land located in Garfield County, Utah, 
which is primarily suitable for grazing and 
is extremely rough and rugged in nature 
with shallow, rocky soils, has been restored 
to public domain. 

Over 38,000 acres of public lands and 
reserved minerals in certain patented lands 
in Utah were recently restored to public 
lands when they were taken from the use 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. Since 
the AEC reports that no significant uranium 
deposits have been found on the land, it 
is possible to issue this restoration order. 

Information showing the periods during 
which, and the conditions under which, 
veterans and others may file applications 
for these lands may be obtained on request 
from the Manager of the Land and Survey 
Office, Bureau of Land Management, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 
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MEN’S APPAREL WOOL RECEIVES PROMOTION; 
SATURDAY EVENING POST TELLS OF CONTEST 


Wool in men’s apparel received valu- 
able promotion in 927 newspapers across 
the U. S. this spring, as a result of The 
Wool Bureau’s spring men’s wear pro- 
gram. 

The program consists of advertisements 
for wool clothing, which are sold to local 
retail stores, and photographs and stories 
on wool styles for use in the newspapers’ 
news columns. 

Newspapers in all 48 States, Alaska and 
Hawaii have requested the comprehensive 
advertising and editorial package. ‘They 
are using it as the basis for special news 
sections to focus community-wide atten- 
tion on wool styles. 


Wool returned to dominate many mar- 
kets in 1953 where synthetic fibers had 
previously won acceptance, Ruth Jacken- 
doff of the Bureau told the inaugural 
meeting of the National Sheep Associa- 
tion in Indianapolis, Indiana. 

The increased interest in wool is part 
of a strong trend to the natural fibers 
reported from all segments of the trade, 
Miss Jackendoff said, noting that “all the 
pace-setting fashions in women’s wear 
are being created in wool, cotton, silk 
and their combinations.” 

Miss Jackendoff added: “In this country 
we are temperamentally vulnerable to the 
new, the miraculous, the different — 
particularly if it is glamorized. And we 
are willing, though unconscious, guinea 
pigs for the testing of millions of new 
products, a characteristic which is a virtue 
in the age of science, because it is largely 
responsible for our outstanding techno- 
logical progress in the field of consumer 
product development. But thousands of 
new products fall by the wayside each 
year because, although we may be recep- 
tive, we are also perceptive and do not 
continue to support a product which fails 
to live up to established standards or 
surpass them.” 


News of Bureau and National Auxiliary 
activities reached over 19 million people 
in the month of January. In an article 
entitled “What They Do With Needle 
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and Thread,” the Saturday Evening Post 
mentioned the aid that innumerable 
home-sewers now receive from the Bureau 
in various educational guides. 

The “Make It Yourself — With Wool” 
contest, which is under the direction of 
the Bureau and the National Auxiliary 
got a publicity boost through mention in 
the Post’s sewing article concerning what 
Americans do in their spare time. 


The Bureau has announced the release 
of a film strip, “Mermaids in Wool.” 
Letters of announcement have been 
mailed to film editors of 75 major tele- 
vision stations and return requests now 
total 41. 

As soon as the films come back from 
these first 75 stations they will be re- 
routed to another 75 stations — and so 
on throughout the Nation. 


Over 1,500 educational requests were 
handled by the Bureau during the month 
of February. This is the largest number 
of requests received by the Educational 
Department in any one month period. 
General wool educational materials were 
highest with 1,003 requests. 

Sales training material was also sent 
out to department managers of 380 stores 
who requested training aids. 


Giles E. Hopkins, technical director of 
the Bureau, made a western trip during 
February. He attended the sales meeting 
of the Pendleton Woolen Company at 
the request of its president, Mr. Clarence 
Bishop. While at Portland he conferred 
with President Steiwer of the American 
Wool Council. 

He also visited other Oregon woolen 
mills and associations interested in wool 
and stopped at the California Wool 
Growers’ offices to visit with Secretary 
Wing of that organization. 


Complete cooperation was offered The 
Wool Bureau in connection with the 
“Make It Yourself — With Wool” con- 
test by the Singer Sewing Machine Com- 
pany. The agreement puts all of the 


Company’s 1,000 shops at the disposal 
of contest chairmen for cooperation, judg- 
ing centers, etc. 


The formation of a Home Economics 
Advisory Committee to assist in planning 
an intensified program of service in the 
field of home economics was undertaken 
by the Bureau under the leadership of 
President Max F. Schmitt. 

The committee is composed of eight 
prominent educators who will study 
methods of implementing the forthcom- 
ing home economics program in schools 
and colleges. 


An unusual “guard of honor’ of 93 
prize sheep of six breeds, with Merinos 
predominating, awaited Her Majesty the 
Queen and His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Edinburgh when the Royal party 
visited Dubbo, a prosperous center in the 
west of New South Wales. 

When the Royal party reached Austra- 
lia, the Queen was presented with a bale 
of Australian wool by the Australian 
Wool Bureau. The wool will be manu- 
factured in Australia into coatings, suit 
lengths and other clothing as gifts to the 
Royal family. 


STANCO SALT 


STANSBURY SALT COMPANY, Inc. 
408 Zions’ Savings Bank Bldg. 
SALT LAKE CITY 1, UTAH 











R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 
Wool Merchants 


253 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 











Get premium price -; 
for your woo/ 


BRANDING LIQUID 
MintrA holds its color 


a full season but scours out 
at the mill. And it brands 
. 30% more sheep than ordi- 
nary paints. Wide color 
» choice. 

’ A premium product—costs 
less in the long run. Your 
favorite dealer should have 
Mintra. If not write for name 
g of your nearest dealer. 











a 


MocreA 


2500 WALNUT ST., DENVER, COLO. 
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Report: MARCH WOOL MARKET 





FUTURES MARKET SETS © 
NEW HIGH; PRICES JUMP 


HERE is a slightly brighter tone to the 

wool market. We are writing this with 
fingers crossed because it is a repetition of 
previous optimistic statements that have 
not yet materialized. The futures market 
on March 29 was reported as setting new 
highs in all months and also described as 
the strongest performance for some time. 
Continued soundness of overseas markets 
and the belief that the next 45 days will 
see improvement in the domestic cloth 
business have been cited as causes for the 
sharp advance in the futures market. 

Wool prices at Newcastle and Melbourne, 
Australia, were firm to seven cents higher 
on March 26. At Newcastle type 55 (64/70’s 
average spinners and best topmaking warp) 
which compares with the domestic graded 
fleece delaine, carried a price of $2.03, 
figured on a clean, landed Boston, basis with 
the duty of 25.5 cents paid. At Melbourne 
the price for that type was $2.05. For type 
78 (64's) which compares with domestic 
graded territory half-blood, good French 
combing and staple wool, $1.90 was paid 
at Newcastle. On that date the price range 
of domestic wool comparable to this type 
was $1.65 to $1.70. 

While activity in the cloth market has 
not been increased to any great extent, 
some slight improvement has been noted. 
When the foreign markets weakened slight- 
ly cutters waited in the hope that domestic 
prices would be cut still further. With the 
rise in overseas prices, it is now thought 
that many of the cutters may abandon this 
hope of lower cloth prices and increase 
their buying. It is again repeated by many 
market commentators that the hand-to- 
mouth buying policy may lead to difficulty. 
Stocks of raw wool are the lowest in many 
years and inventories in the first steps of 
processing are believed to be insufficient 
to meet any increased demand. 


Imports 

Imports are said to be running below 
even reduced consumption rates. The total 
imports of apparel wool into Boston as 
reported by the USDA from January 1 
to March 12 this year were 13,903,700 
pounds, clean basis, or 65 percent below 
the amount that came in during the same 
period last year (39,763,400 pounds). 
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Consumption 


The average weekly consumption of ap- 
parel wools, both shorn and pulled, on a 
scoured basis for January 1954 was 
4,636,000 pounds, composed of domestic 
and foreign wools. This compares to a 
weekly average of 4,183,000 pounds in 
December 1953. The weekly average con- 


sumption in January 1953 was 6,871,000 
pounds. 


Boston Market 


At the opening of March the market for 
greasy domestic worsted wools was about 
five cents lower, clean basis. The changes 
were shown in the market report last month. 
Even with these lowered prices the Boston 
market has continued slow throughout the 
month. The last full week, however, there 
was limited trading. 

The Boston office of the Commodity 
Stabilization Service reported sales of its 
stockpile wools between March 1 and March 
5, 1954, amounting to 241,873 pounds. 
Between March 15 and March 19 they 
sold 285,417 pounds. 


WESTERN TRANSACTIONS 


There has been some increased interest 
in contracting domestic wools at western 
points. 


California 


Early in the month 2,200 fleeces of eight- 
months’ wool were contracted in California 
at 55% cents. Around the middle of the 
month 35,000 to 40,000 fleeces of staple 
fine and fine medium, mostly 64’s grade, 
were reported contracted at Bakersfield 
about March 16. The ewes wool went 
at 50 to 52.5 cents a pound with some as 
low as 45 cents. About 4,000 fleeces of 
yearling wool brought 55.25 to 57.5 cents. 
The top transaction of the month was the 
contracting of a fine wool clip at Willows 
at 70 cents. This is a very light shrinking 
clip that last year sold at 73 cents. Another 
clip brought 65 cents. Other sales were 
reported in the Kern County section of the 
San Joaquin Valley at 49.5 to 55 cents. 
Buyers were reported as taking the wools 
as rapidly as shorn. 





Colorado 
Around mid-month 250,000 pounds of 
wool were sold in northern Colorado at 52 
to 60 cents. The high figure was paid for 
fine wool; the bulk brought 53 to 55 cents, 
A sale of 10,000 fleeces in the Colorado 
River area was reported the last week of 
March at 55 cents. In general, that is at 
or as much as 5 cents above last year’s loan 

level, taking it clip by clip. 


Idaho 
Five sales were reported made in Idaho 
for delivery after April 1. For three clips 
of 5,000 fleeces each, 50.5 cents, 52 cents 
and 53.25 cents were paid. For 2,400 fleeces 
52.25 cents was paid. 


Montana 

No specific sales have been reported, 
although a newspaper item said that a 
considerable volume of Montana wool had 
been tied-up on so-called “winter loans.” 
A non-interest loan of $1.50 a head was 
being made with the dealer having oppor- 
tunity to buy the clip outright or take 
it on consignment at shearing time. 


New Mexico 

Heavy winds and dust storms in both 
New Mexico and Texas halted wool trans- 
actions in those areas. While business was 
reported as slow, a few buyers are said to 
have offered to buy wool on a cored basis. 
About 100,000 pounds of fall shorn lambs’ 
wool was reported sold early in the month 
at Roswell at 52.5 cents and 40,000 pounds 
at 50 cents. 


South Dakota 
No reports have been received from 
South Dakota of either sales or contracts. 
Shearing is under way in some sections. 


Texas 
Early in the month some original bag 
twelve-months’ wool is reported as being 
sold at $1.77, clean basis, on the Boston 
market. Recently some shorn lambs’ wool 
was taken at 60 to 63.5 cents at Texas 
points. As stated above, dust storms halted 

activity during the month. 
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Utah 


Some fine wool clips were reported as 
contracted at 51.5 to 54.5 cents. Two 
clips of Jericho wool (Fountain Green, 
Utah) were reported sold on a clean basis 
delivered at Boston at $1.65. No wools 


in that area had been consigned up to 
March 20. 


Washington 


Early in March there was quite a flurry 
of wool buying in the Yakima Valley. One 
eastern house purchased about 400,000 to 
500,000 pounds of wool at 52 to 53 cents. 
For one eastern Washington clip it is re- 
ported 58 cents was paid. 


Wyoming 


In the Buffalo area three-quarters of a 
million pounds of 1954 wool is reported 
under contract at 50 to 53.5 cents. This 
wool is said to be relatively high shrinking, 
that is, around 60 to 70 percent. Contracts 
on some Big Horn Basin wools have been 
made at 54 cents. Sales of 1953 wools 
at 50 to 53 cents are also indicated. 

Higher prices at foreign points precludes 
the idea of accelerated imports in the 
months to come; so if the prospects for 
good business in the cloth market develop 
into actuality, the optimistic prediction of 
an improved wool market in the near future 
may come true. 

Growers should remember to get the best 
price they can for their wool if they sell 
their clips outright. The better the price, 





DOMESTIC WOOL QUOTATIONS ON THE OPEN MARKET AT BOSTON 


Week Ending March 26, 1954 


CLEAN BASIS 
PRICES (4) 


Y, 
g Oo 


GREASE EQUIVALENTS BASED UPON 
ARBITRARY SHRINKAGE PERCENTAGES (3) 


GRADED TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 


Fine: 

Gd. Fr. Comb. & Staple.... $1.65—1.70 (1.63) 54 $ .76— .78 59 $ 68— .70 64 $ .59-— 61 

Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing... 1.60—1.65 (1.57) 55 .72— .75 60 .64— .66 65 56— .58 

Sh. Fr. Comb. & Clothing. 1.50—1.55 (1.42) 56 .66— .68 61 .58— .60 66 51l— 53 

One-Half Blood: 

Gd. Fr. Comb. & Staple..... 1.50—1.55 (1.49) 51 .74— .76 54 .69— .71 57 .65— .67 

Ave. French Combing....... 1.45—1.50 (1.34) 52 70— .72 55 .65— .68 58 61— .63 

Three-Eighths Blood: 

Gd. Fr. Comb. & Staple..... 1.25—1.30 (1.29) 48 .65— .68 51 61— .64 54 58— .60 

Ave. French Combing....... 1.15—1.20 (1.19) 49 59— 61 52 55— 58 55 2— .54 

One-Quarter Blood: 

Gd. Fr. Comb. & Staple..... 1.10—1.15 (1.20) 46 59— 62 48 57— .60 50 55— .58 

Ave. French Combing....... 1.05—1.10 (1.04) 47 56— 58 49 54— 56 51 53— .55 

Low Quarter Blood........... 1.00—1.05 (1.06) 41 59— 62 43 57— 660 45 55— 58 

Common and Braid........... .95—1.00 (1.02) 40 .57— 60 42 55— .58 44 53— .56 
ORIGINAL BAG TERRITORY WOOLS 

Fine: 

Gd. Fr. Comb. & Staple..... 1.60—1.65 (1.56) 57 .69— .71 59 .66— .68 61 .62— .64 

Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing... 1.55—1.60 (1.49) 59 .64— .66 61 .60— .62 63 57— .59 

One-Half Blood: 

Gd. Fr. Comb. & Staple..... 1.40—1.45 (1.45) 54 .64— 67 56 .62— .64 58 59— 61 
ORIGINAL BAG TEXAS WOOLS (2) 

Fine: 

Gd. Fr. Comb. & Staple..... 1.75—1.80 (1.63) 54 .80— .83 58 .74— .76 62 .66— .68 

Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing... 1.70—1.75 (1.55) 55 .77— .79 59 .70— .72 63 .63— .65 

Sh. Fr. Comb. & Clothing. 1.60—1.65 (1.41) 57 .69— .71 61 .62— .64 65 56— .58 

Eight Months (1” & over)... 1.60—1.65 (1.44) 55 .72— .74 58 .67— .69 61 .62— .64 

Fall (34” and over).........---- 1.50—1.55 (1.32) 56 .66— .68 59 .62— .64 62 57— 59 


(1) Wools grown in the range areas of Washington, Oregon, the intermountain States, includ- 
ing Arizona, and New Mexico, and parts of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma. 
These wools cover a wide range in shrinkage and color. 


(2) Wools grown in the range areas of Texas, mostly bright in color and moderate in shrinkage 
except in the panhandle where they are considerably darker in color and heavier in shrinkage. 


(3) In order to assist in estimating greasy wool prices, clean basis, market prices have been 


converted to grease basis equivalents. 
quoted. 


Conversions have been made for various shrinkages 
(Prices determined in this manner are largely nominal). 


(4) Prices in parenthesis are the approximate loan values of the class and grade clean basis only. 
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the larger the incentive payment will be 
if the Administration’s wool bill becomes 
law this season. Growers should also re- 
member that no matter what happens to 
this wool bill, the non-recourse loan pro- 
gram is available for the marketing year 
opening April 1. 


Incentive Payments 
Depend on Price 


F you are making an outright sale of your 

wool, get the best possible price for it. 
The better the price, the larger your incen- 
tive payment will be under the new wool 
program should it pass Congress. 

We make this statement because some 
confusion apparently has arisen on how the 
payments will be made. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture’s 
interpretation of these payments to grow- 
ers was given by Assistant Secretary Riz- 
ley before the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry (March NATIONAL 
WOOL GROWER, page 15.) The points 
he brought out were: 

(1) The Secretary of Agriculture will 
determine and announce the support price 
necessary to encourage an annual produc- 
tion of 300 million pounds of shorn wool, 
grease basis. In making that determination 
he will take into consideration various costs 
of production. 

(2) At the end of the marketing year 
he will announce the average price re- 
ceived by wool growers during the year. 

(3) If the average price received for the 
year is below the incentive price, the Sec- 
retary will announce the percentage in- 
crease necessary to bring the farm price 
up to the incentive level. Mr. Rizley gave 
this example: “If the incentive level is 60 
cents and the United States average price 
50 cents, then the percentage payment 
necessary to bring the national average 
farm price up to 60 cents would be twenty 
percent. Then the incentive payment for 
the individual grower would be obtained 
by multiplying the total net income from 
his clip by twenty percent.” 

If a grower gets $7,000 net for his wool 
clip, his incentive payment would be $1,400. 
If his net were only $5,000, his incentive 
payment would be $1,000 or $400 less 
than if his clip had sold for the higher 
figure. 

Growers should remember that this is 
an “incentive” program. It is designed to 
encourage wool growers to improve the 
quality of their wool and its preparation 
for market so that they will get the best 
possible market price. Increased produc- 
tion, of course, should naturally follow 
better financial returns from the clip. 
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Around the Range Country gives our readers a chance to express their opinions 
about anything pertaining to the industry or about life in general. In offering 
this space for free expression of thought, the National Wool Grower assumes 
no responsibility for any statement made. 


THE WEATHER FOR THE WEEK 
ENDING MARCH 22, 1954 


Severe dryness persists in western 
and extreme southern Texas, the 
western portions of Oklahoma and 
Kansas, south-central Nebraska, 
and eastern sections of New Mexico 
and Colorado where the total pre- 
cipitation for the last 14 weeks was 
generally less than one inch or only 
about one-tenth to less than one- 
half the normal amount. Several 
windy days during recent weeks 
produced widespread dust storms 
and further aggravated this mois- 
ture deficiency. 

Recent tests in lowa and north- 
western Illinois, the center of the 
Corn Belt, show that the moisture 
in the top five feet of the soil is 
only about one-half of normal. 

Heavy snowfalls in the Sierra 
Nevadas increased depths by as 
much as 40 inches at some stations. 
By the end of this week, the extent 
of snow cover was reduced to sec- 
tions in the western Dakotas, east- 
ern Montana, and eastern Wyoming 
where the greatest depths generally 
did not exceed three inches. 


CALIFORNIA 


Fresno, Fresno County 
March 17, 1954 

We had a long dry spell, including frost, 
until the middle of March. We are having 
a good rain now, and it looks as if we are 
going to have a good spring. 

Spring lambs are starting to be con- 
tracted for 23 cents. We expect that 90 to 
95 percent of the lambs will be fat. There 
is sufficient feed for fattening. 

Shearing has begun, but I don’t think 
that any wool has been sold yet. 

Hay is selling for around $25 a ton. 

— Bert Irola 


Petaluma, Sonoma County 
March 16, 1954 
Shearing starts around April 1 in this 
area. Shearers are receiving 37 cents per 
head with board and 42 cents without. 
There has been some pulpy kidney dis- 
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ease. In regard to research, I would like 
to know of a more efficient method of con- 
trolling tape worms in lambs here on the 
coast, as they are in my opinion a contri- 
buting factor to our death loss. 

Feed is really coming on the range. It’s 
the best we've had in years. 

Lambing has begun in this section. Last 
year we lambed 386 ewes and got 370 
lamb crop. This year we got 396 lambs 
from 400 ewes. We had exceptionally good 
weather during lambing. 

— Thomas F. Furlong, Jr. 


IDAHO 


Aberdeen, Bingham County 
February 27, 1954 

It’s been like spring and summer here 
all winter. As a result, to my knowledge, 
most sheep flocks are in excellent shape, but 
forage on the winter range is very dry. 

We've done about the same amount of 
supplemental feeding this winter as last. We 
feed 20 percent pellets at a cost of $79 per 
ton. Alfalfa hay is selling for $15 stacked 
and $17 baled. ‘These prices are approxi- 
mately $5 per ton lower than last year. 

There has been no early contracting of 
wool and no contracting of lambs either. 
Few lambs are ever early contracted here. 

We have tried to find a way of keeping 
operating costs down, but so far we have 
been unsuccessful. In 1953 they were a 
little lower than in 1952, but about the 
same as in 1951. 

Sheep numbers are holding their own 
in this area; there has been very little 
liquidation. Kenneth Westfall 


STIFF LAMB DISEASE 
ROBS YOU OF YOUR PROFIT! 


REX WHEAT GERM OIL will 
prevent and cure stiff lamb 
disease in your flock. 


Write for free booklet 
and prices. 


tel, baled 44 coe 
ILLINOIS 





Tensed, Benewah County 
March 23, 1954 


Shearing in this section runs from the 
5th to the 15th of April. 

The weather has been too cold and dry 
for the grass to grow. The sheep have 
wintered well on dry food. We've had 
some trouble with scours in the lambs. 

Lambing has finished, and I think there 
are about the same amount of lambs saved 
per 100 ewes as last year. It was very cold 
during lambing. 

Alfalfa hay is selling for $20 per ton 
baled. These prices are from $10 to $12 
cheaper than last year’s. 

— Antoine Jarajuria 


MONTANA 


Belfry, Carbon County 
March 18, 1954 


Some of our neighbors are lambing now, 
but we won't start until around April 1. 

Since March 1, the weather has been 
very good. There have been a few snow- 
storms, but it hasn’t been very cold. Feed 
on the spring range is poor. Moisture is 
vitally needed. Sheep have wintered in 
good shape. 

Some shearing has been done around 
here, but I do not shear until June. Last 
year we paid shearers 40 cents per head. 
The contract rate was 45 cents. Contract 
labor includes shearing, tying and sacking. 
Some two-year old crossbred whitefaced 
ewes recently sold for $22. 

— Paul G. Lose 


Lewiston, Fergus County 
March 3, 1954 

During the winter we feed home grown 
grains in cube form with protein added. 
This costs us near $70 per ton. Compared 
to last year we have done slightly less sup- 
plemental feeding this winter. 

The weather has been very mild and 
unusually dry. Winter range forage is 
better than last year. Sheep flocks are in 
very good shape. The lack of snow has 
permitted plenty of exercise. 

Alfalfa hay is going for $15 stacked and 
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$20 baled. These prices are about 50 per- 
cent of last year’s. 

Costs of operating in 1953 were slightly 
less than in 1952. Shearing was 5 cents per 
head less. Costs were also higher in 1951. 

Young men in this area seem to like cattle 
better, and the decline in sheep flocks is 
continuing. —George Lodman 


Lewiston, Fergus County 
March 17, 1954 


Winter grass has been exceptionally good. 
Moisture has been plentiful, allowing for 
early, green grass. The sheep have wintered 
better than average. 

Hay prices in this area are about 50 
percent lower this year than last. I feed 
only straw and cake, however. 

I lamb on grass in small fenced pastures. 
I do not use any help. Sheep are usually 
shorn here in either June or July. 

— V. M. Long 


NEW MEXICO 


Elk, Chaves County 
March 20, 1954 


We paid shearers 30 and 32 cents per 


_ head this year. Last year they received 


32 and 34 cents per head, both years with- 
out board. 

Two small lots of wool were recently 
sold in this area at 60 cents. 

Some fat lambs have been contracted 
in this area for 21 cents per pound, f.o.b. 
Kansas City. We will have sufficient help 
for lambing. 

The spring range is in bad shape. In 
past years we had some moisture on the 
range, but last summer we had none. Our 
sheep have wintered as well as can be 
expected. 

Baled hay sells for $24 per ton, about 
the same as last year. 

— Charles Cleve 


Tinnie, Lincoln County 
March 11, 1954 


A few bulk-fine clips were contracted 
earlier for 60 to 65 cents in the grease. 
Shearing is now in full swing. Shearers 
are getting 30 cents per head with board, 
the same as last year. 

Weather has been extremely bad for 
ranges. There have been high winds and 
dry weather. Feed conditions are very poor. 
Thanks to the drought feed program, the 
sheep wintered fairly well. 

Hay is selling for $26 to $30 baled. This 
is $5 lower than last year. 

Lambing will begin in April. Fat lambs 
are being contracted for $21 to $23 per 
hundred, while feeders are bringing $19 
to $20. — J. A. Cooper 


April, 1954 


Hope, Eddy County 
March 1, 1954 


Some fleeces have been contracted for 
57 cents around Roswell. Around Artesia, 
some sold for 60 cents. Fine-wooled year- 
ling ewes recently sold for $12 to $16 in 
wool in this area. 

Many of us ranchers are beginning to 
wonder when the drought will end. The 
last few weeks have been drier and windier 
than usual. Yet, there have been very few 
losses in our herds; sheep are in very good 
condition. 

Forage on the winter range is poor. We 
started our supplemental feeding earlier 
this year, and we have fed more. We feed 
43 percent cottonseed meal in self-feeders 
at a cost of $60 per ton. Baled hay is selling 
for $57 per ton, about the same as last year. 

Reductions of from 25 to 50 percent in 
sheep flocks have largely been caused by 
the drought in this area. Operation costs 
in 1953 were 20 percent higher than in 
1952 or 1951. 

—J. P. Casabonne 


OREGON 


Antelope, Wasco County 
March 12, 1954 


We have just finished lambing 1100 head 
of ewes on our range. We took the full 
band down on the river and range lambed 
them starting the 5th of February. 

No hay or grain was fed the ewes — 
straight grass all winter. And it looks like 
about a 120 percent lamb crop. 

—Dick Hahn 


Portland, Multnomah County 
March 18, 1954 


I buy our alfalfa hay here in the late 
summer or early fall. This year it cost from 
$30 to $35 per ton. I might say that the 
$30 a ton hay was by far the best hay I 
bought. It seems that the hay growers bale 
their hay a little too wet and when you 
open the bales you find there is so much 
musty or moldy hay that cannot be used at 
all. 

We had a good fall, so the sheep went into 
the winter in very good condition. We 
started lambing about the middle of Janu- 
ary and of course at that time we had to 
have a good snowstorm that lasted about 
a week. Since then we have had very fine 
weather. We are now through lambing 
with the exception of a few stragglers and 
came out with an average of 129 percent 
saved lambs, which are doing very well 
at this time. The spring pasture started 
growing a couple of weeks ago and it seems 


we are going to have satisfactory conditions 
for raising our lambs. 

Last year I sold my wool for 54 cents. 
Before World War II I sold wool for 42 
cents a pound and that was when a dollar 
was a dollar. Now that that dollar is only 
worth 40 cents it seems to me that 54 cents 
doesn’t quite equal 22 cents. I think the 
Government is a little bit wrong in not 
taking these things into consideration. In 
his message to Congress this January, Eisen- 
hower criticized the Unemployment Insur- 
ance in the States because they were keep- 
ing the values of their money down instead 
of increasing them where they should be 
so that those receiving benefits would re- 
ceive more money. I cannot see where he 
would favor one and and not be fair with 
the other. 

— L. L. Starr 


Vale, Malheur County 
March 12, 1954 


The peak of our lambing operation cen- 
ters about the 15th of April. 

We have had a little rain for the past 
few days, which was long overdue. Ranges 
were beginning to dry in the lower eleva- 
tions, and the week of cool weather the 
first part of the month began to concern 
livestockmen in this area. It looks better 
now, however, and with a few days of 


SUFFOLKS 


SUFFOLK RAMS ARE EXCELLENT FOR CROSSBREEDING 









SUFFOLK LAMBS GROW RAPIDLY—HAVE MORE WEIGHT 
AT MARKET TIME 


SUFFOLK LAMBS HAVE AN EXCELLENT CARCASS 


FEEDERS AND PACKERS LIKE SUFFOLK LAMBS 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 
C. W. Hickman. Secretary-Treesurer. 
Moesew, Idaho 


Recognized by the Canadian National Livestock Records 


THE ALL NEW 
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Ahlander Mfg. Company 
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warm weather, feed should be good enough 
for turning out by the 15th. 

As yet, I have no knowledge of any wool 
sales in this area. Most of the early shear- 
ing is finished. 

—Julian Arrien 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Belle Fourche, Butte County 
March 15, 1954 


Shearing begins in this area around 
June 1. 

Both weather and feed have been good 
since the beginning of March. There is 
plenty of old grass on the range, but the 
new feed hasn't started yet. Perhaps it is 
a little drier this year than it has been in 
the past two or three years. 

Alfalfa hay is selling for $10 to $12 per 
ton stacked and $15 to $18 baled. These 
prices are about $10 per ton lower than 
they were last year. 

— Earl W. Clarkson 


Howes, Meade County 
March 18, 1954 


The weather is good, and there is good 
grazing. The sheep have wintered well. 

Hay is selling for $25 per ton in the 
stack and $30 per ton baled. These prices 
are about the same as last year. 

We usually shear between the middle 
of June and the first of July. Last year 
shearers received 40 cents and board. 

— Leo L. Collins 


Interior, Jackson County 
March 17, 1954 


Shearing in this section will be done from 
June 1 to June 15. Last year we paid shear- 
ers 50 cents per head with board. 

Our sheep have wintered very well with 
an open winter. We had good weather in 
March until the 12th when a snowstorm 
brought us 10 inches of snow. That was 
the first storm of the season. It has been 
quite warm since. 

Crossbred whitefaced yearling ewes have 
sold in this area for $18 to $20 per head. 

— Leslie C. Crew 


Rapid City, Pennington County 
March 18, 1954 


We have had an extremely mild, dry 
winter until last week. Since March 5, 
there has been about an inch of moisture 
with the rain and snow we've received. 

There has been no contracting of wool 
that I know of. 


— Harry J. Devereaux 
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Strool, Perkins County 
March 8, 1954 


Hay and grain prices were less in 1953 
than in 1952. Soy pellets, shearing costs, 
and other labor expenses were all higher 
in 1951 than in 1953. There hasn’t been 
any liquidation of sheep flocks to amount 
to much in this area. 

We've had the nicest winter in years. 
There were a few stormy days the first 
week in March. Sheep are in good shape; 
they've been running on 700 acres of cut 
and uncut grain that was hailed out. 

We've done about half the supplemental 
feeding this winter we did last. We use 
41 percent soy pellets and oats. Soy pellets 
cost us $103 per ton on December 17, 1953. 
Baled hay, selling for $18 per ton, is about 
$10 to $12 lower than last year. 

I was offered a small lot of fine-wooled 
yearling ewes for $18 each recently. 

—E. A. Carlson 


TEXAS 


Camp Wood, Real County 
March 15, 1954 


We've had a drought since 1950, and feed 
and weather conditions are and have been 
very poor. Perhaps it has been a little drier 
this year than in the past two years. 

The sheep are doing very poorly. We 
have had to do a lot of supplemental feed- 
ing. Hay prices are about the same this 
year as last. 

Both crossbred whitefaced and __fine- 
wooled yearling ewes have been selling at 
from $10 to $15. Shearers are getting 25 
cents per head without board for shearing; 
the rate is the same as last year. 

— Z. B. Gray 


Rocksprings, Edwards County 
March 15, 1954 


Rain would give us good range in 30 
days; however, at the present time we have 
no feed on the range. It is dry and dusty. 

I have no sheep at present. 

Alfalfa hay is selling for $45 per ton 
baled. This is the same price as last year. 

Shearing is done in this section in May 
and June. 


— J. L. Greer, Jr. 


UTAH 


Cedar City, lron County 
March 22, 1954 


I understand that a clip comprising 
around 2,000 fleeces was recently sold for 
53 cents. This wool graded mostly fine. 

Shearing commenced about March 15 in 
this section. Shearers are receiving 30 cents 





per head with board — 35 cents without. 
These are the same rates as last year. The 
contract rate is 50 cents per head. It covers 
all labor. 

Weather and feed conditions have been 
favorable in March. It is raining now, so 
with favorable temperatures, spring feed 
should be fair. My sheep have wintered 
very well, but disease is becoming more 
of a problem, especially at lambing time. 

Baled hay is selling for $25 per ton. This 
is $5 per ton cheaper than last year. 


— Grant R. Hunter 


Orangeville, Emery County 
March 20, 1954 


Wool has been consigned for $1 advance 
and 45 cents advance when we load about 
the middle of May. And we shear in April. 

It has been dry and windy here since the 
first of March. We are hauling water this 
year. Other years there have been plenty 
of snow banks and feed in the flats to 
carry us until about April 15. The spring 
range is dry with no growth as yet. Our 
sheep have wintered fairly well. 

Alfalfa hay is selling for $16 per ton 
in the stack and $20 per ton baled. This 
is about $5 per ton cheaper than last year. 


— Wilford Humphrey 


WYOMING 


Worland, Washakie County 
March 18, 1954 


Some good staple light wools have been 
sold at 52 to 54 cents; some contracted early 
for 51 to 52 cents, wool coming off clean 
and light shrinking, good staple. 

Thirty percent of the sheep are being 
shorn in this area now, and the rest will be 
shorn in April. Shearers are receiving 40 
cents per head with board and 50 cents 
without. These were the prices paid last 
year. 

We have had a fine, open winter in the 
Big Horn Basin. Sheep are in good flesh 
with early lambing well under way and good 
lambing percentages. It has been awfully 
dry since the first of March, but we are 
getting some good wet snow on mountain 
ranges now. 

Alfalfa hay is selling for $12 stacked and 
$17 baled. Hay prices are 40 percent lower 
than they were last year. 

Local help is plentiful for shed lambing. 
Fat lambs are being contracted for 20 cents; 
fine-wooled and crossbred ewe lambs for 
21 cents April delivery; and mixed lots for 
19 cents. 


— Carl H. Hampton 


The National Wool Grower 
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EAT LAMB ( ZWEAR WOOL -*+ FOR HEALTH+BEAUTY AND GOODNESS SAKE 





5] 
We're 2 5 
RS. W. P. Mahoney of Heppner, Oregon, 
fifth president of the National Auxiliary, 
served the industry well for the years 1937 
and 1938. Under her direction the Wyom- 
ing State Auxiliary was organized. 

At this time a serious problem faced the 
fabric industries. To protect consumers, the 
“Truth in Fabric” bill had been introduced. 
The Auxiliary members were happy to en- 


dorse this bill. Also stress was put on the 
use of more lamb in the diet. 


Mrs. Robert Naylor of Emmett, Idaho, 
was elected president at the National Con- 
vention in San Angelo, Texas. She ably 
directed the Auxiliary for the years 1939 
and 1940. At this time the States began 
supporting the 4-H Club work by presenting 
a gift to the best woolen garment winners. 

Auxiliary members were urged to use 
more wool and lamb and to work more 
diligently in publicizing these products of 
the industry. Groups also were asked to 
contact retail stores for cooperation. Mem- 
bers were also requested to give gifts made 
of wool. 


At the 1941 convention in Spokane, 
Washington, Mrs. R. I. Thompson became 
the president. The need for a history of 
the organization was felt and Mrs. J. R. 
Eliason of Salt Lake City was selected 
to compile the record of the Auxiliary from 
its beginning. The Auxiliary continued to 
support the 4-H Club and prizes were given 
to the winners at the 4-H Congress held 
in Chicago in 1941. At the business meet- 
ing the ladies voted to continue this project 
and award woolen blankets, a worthwhile 
project continued for many years. 

To these three wonderful ladies and the 
officers and committee people who served 
with them, we extend our thanks for their 
fine contribution. Our wish for them is the 
best of health and happiness. 


Sincerely, 
— Mrs. J. T. Murdock 


ESSAY CONTEST WINNER 


HE “Why I like to sew it with wool” 
essay competition, organized by the 
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Women’s Auxiliary of the National Wool 
Growers Association and The Wool Bu- 
reau, has been won by Norma Thigpen, a 
14-year-old high-school girl, of Lake 
Arthur, New Mexico. 


In her essay she wrote: “Because I strive 
to obtain full value for time and money 
expended I have found virgin wool mate- 
rial the best available fabric for home sew- 
ing. Wool has stood the test of time, hav- 
ing been used since the dawn of history for 
man’s finest clothing. 

“The ease of sewing with wool appeals 
to me, for there are no complicated seams 
or finishes needed. A simple seam, stitched 
only once and pinked on the edges, looks 
well. 


“When sewing with wool, pressing with 
a steam iron will shrink out fullness, form 
curves, shape darts and hem lines, thus 
keeping sewing problems to a minimum 
and nerves intact. Nothing is more discour- 
aging when sewing than having an inch 
or so of stiff material that refuses to ‘give’ 
or shrink to fit another piece of the gar- 
ment. 


“After you have finished your wool gar- 
ment it is easily cared for. Wool is a ‘live’ 
fabric, and when rested and well aired on 
a padded: hanger is revitalized after each 
wearing. 
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MEN‘S SHIRTS 
WOMEN’S SPORTSWEAR 
LOUNGING ROBES 

BED BLANKETS 
RANCHWEAR 


“Always Virgin Wool” 


At Your Dealers 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 
Portland 4, Oregon 











SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


APRIL MAY JUNE 


AUGUST 


SEPTEMBER 


NOVEMBER 


OCTOBER 


DECEMBER 


National Association Events 

July 14-15: Executive Committee, N.W.G.A., and 
Council of Directors, American Wool Council, Inc., 
meet at Flagstaff, Arizona. 

August 19-20: 39th National Ram Sale, Coliseum, 
Ogden, Utah. 

December 6-9: 90th Annual Convention, N.W.G.A., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Conventions and Meetings 

May 18: Field Day, U. S. Sheep Experiment Station, 
Dubois, Idaho. 

November 1-3: Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Con- 
vention, Austin, Texas. 

November 3-4: California Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, San Francisco. 

November 11-13: Oregon Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion.* 

November 14-16: Washington Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention.* 

November 17-19: Montana Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion.* 

November 21-23: 
tion.* 


Idaho Wool Growers’ Conven- 


Shows and Sales 

May 3-4: California Ram Sale, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia. 

May 31: Warrick-Rock Suffolk Stud Ram and Ewe 
Sale, Oskaloosa, lowa. 

June 2-3: Intermountain Junior Fat Stock Show, 
North Salt Lake, Utah. 

August 4: Idaho Ram Sale, Filer, Idaho. 

August 5-6: New Mexico Ram Sale, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 

August 16: Oregon Ram Sale, Pendleton, Oregon. 

August 19-20: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 

September 13: Southern Oregon Ram Sale, Lake- 
view, Oregon. 

September 16: Salt Lake Ram Sale, North Salt Lake, 
Utah. 

September 30: Ram and Ewe Sale, U. S. Sheep Ex- 
periment Station, Dubois, Idaho. 

October 19-23: Pacific International Livestock Ex- 
position, Portland, Oregon. 

October 29-November 7: Grand National Livestock 
Exposition, San Francisco. 

November 5-6: National Columbia Show and Sale, 
Cow Palace, San Francisco. 

November 12-17: Ogden Livestock Show, Ogden 
Utah. 

January 14-22 (1955): 
Show, Denver, Colorado. 


*Place to be announced later. 


National Western Stock 
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STATE PRESIDENTS 
(Continued from page 19) 


ing done in California. The Kern County 
Wool Growers Association made available 
$500 to be used in carrying on the campaign 
into the spring lamb season. 

It was well known that no successful pro- 
motion campaign could be carried on with- 
out the fullest cooperation of the entire 
industry. The funds were limited and the 
big problem was to get the confidence of 
the slaughterers and retailers and to en- 
courage the retailer to advertise lamb dur- 
ing this period of abundance. 

As last year, Southern California was the 
focal point, due to the proximity of the 
Imperial Valley to the heavily populated 
(over five million) areas of Los Angeles, San 
Diego and vicinities. 

R. C. Pollock, general manager, National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, Chicago made 
available every facility of his organization 
through the direction of heads of the meat 
merchandising, public relations and home 
economics department. The National Live 
Stock and Meat Board kept a steady stream 
of lamb features going to all major Cali- 
fornia newspapers. They also supplied some 
50,000 lamb menus, which were distributed 
to California housewives. 

The American Meat Institute, through 
their office of public information, and 
through the office of E. W. Stephens, west- 
ern director at San Francisco, likewise gave 
much direct assistance through lamb fea- 
tures and news releases going to California 
newspapers. 

The Western States Meat Packers’ Associ- 
ation had, months prior, arranged for Febru- 
ary-March, huge lamb display posters to go 
on the sides of packers’ trucks in the 9 
Western States. 

The results were spontaneous. The entire 
press of California responded, from the 
Oregon border to Mexico. A partial survey 
showed 769 column inches featuring lamb 
in more than 50 California newspapers, this 
being nearly five full pages of the regular 
daily newspaper size. Radio and television 
went all out in helping inform the public of 


the good lamb supply that was available. - 


There were seven TV appearances featuring 
lamb in California during the middle of Jan- 
uary. These were put on by Augie Ring, 
assistant director, Meat Merchandising De- 
partment National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, Chicago. 

In addition, there were seven training 
conferences, under the direction of the Meat 
Board and University of California Exten- 
sion Service, sponsored jointly by the Cali- 
fornia Cattlemen and Wool Growers Associa- 
tions. At these conferences, farm and home 
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advisors of the Extension Service were in- 
structed by Augie Ring on the proper tech- 
nique of presenting consumer education 
television programs on meat. 

Augmenting the series of seven television 
programs were two one-half hour programs 
by Marjorie Hume of San Diego Station 
KFMB-TV in cooperation with the Butchers 
Union. A series of five lamb features was 
presented on the Mary Carter Program 
one and one-half hours over KECA-TV, 
Hollywood, plus additional lamb programs 
put on by personnel of the University of 
California Extension Service, the latest be- 
ing a one-half hour program over KPIX, 
San Francisco, March 22. 

The meat packers and retailers got behind 
the program whole-heartedly. Hundreds of 
lamb advertisements appeared in all Cali- 
fornia newspapers. Food Basket in San 
Diego, in direct cooperation to the cam- 
paign, gave a full-page advertisement on 
Imperial Valley lambs. As a result, their San 
Diego stores who normally handle 3,000 
pounds of lamb a week, jumped the tonnage 
on this one sale to 21,853 pounds. 

Market Basket in Los Angeles was the 
next to hold a big lamb sale and they too 
showed well over four times increase on 
the tonnage of lamb handled. Safeway 
Stores on February 11 carried huge lamb 
advertisements in over 50 northern Cali- 
fornia newspapers and on February 18, they 
carried a similar ad in 130 southern Califor- 
nia newspapers. Ralph’s in Los Angeles, 
Mayfair Stores in northern and southern 
California, A & F Stores in Los Angeles and 
many others, super and retail markets, have 
carried large lamb advertisements during 
this period. The cooperation has been 
astounding. 

During the period of December through 
March 17 the dressed lamb market in Cali- 
fornia has varied only one or two cents per 
pound. The market showed some weakness 
during the first week in February but re- 
gained strength and maintained itself. At the 
same time, the New York market dropped 
below the Los Angeles and San Francisco 
markets and didn’t rise above them until the 
middle of February. 

Compared with last year, sheep and lamb 
slaughter during this period, was about the 
same; however, beef slaughter increased 20 
percent and the price of dressed beef weak- 
ened considerably. 

The marketing of Imperial Valley lambs 
this season was very orderly, with growers 
topping out their heavier lambs as they 
became ready. The outlook for spring 
lamb supplies are good and a large number 
of the early spring lambs in California are 
now under contract. 


S. C. LUKENS RESIGNS 

Samuel C. Lukens recently resigned as 
vice-president and treasurer of Edgehill 
Lukens, Inc., of Boston, and as treasurer 
of Edgehill-Gooding Company of Salt Lake 
City. 

Succeeding Lukens as treasurer of Edge- 
hill-Lukens, Inc., will be James P. Dromey, 
who is also a director. Filling the vacancy 
on the board of directors is Rogers A. Perry, 
Jr., who succeeds Dromey as clerk. 

The vacant berth at Edgehill-Gooding 
Company in Salt Lake City will be occupied 
by John S. Edgehill. Lorus U. Edgehill 
remains as president and director of both 
corporations. 

With the announcement of his resigna- 
tion, S. C. Lukens announced the opening 
of Lukens Associates, Inc., of 280 Summer 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
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QUIZ 
(Continued from page 22) 
small percentage of the people that any 
one of them reaches is not a drop in the 
bucket when compared to the masses. 

I would suggest bill board advertising, 
preferably a well-lighted board, with a 
message and very attractive to the eye, on 
thoroughfares carrying thousands of people 
every day. Advertising is something on 
which you have to keep hammering. A 
program over the radio, television or paper 
is good for the one time, for the one day, 
but the bill board keeps hammering away 
every day, and through the constant stream 
of people traveling these thoroughfares you 
are bound to get the message home. 

I would also suggest that you make up 
some little recipe booklets or pamphlets, 
telling about the different cuts and the 
different ways to cook lamb. These little 
pamphlets may be sent free of charge to 
the people requesting them by card or 
letter. 

I would suggest starting this advertising 
medium in a town or city outside the area 
of sheep industry where people are not 
mindful of lamb. Pick out the main thor- 
oughfares and place a billboard on each 
artery and main highway in and to this 
city. You will soon be able to determine 
just how successful this advertising program 
is by the reaction of people sending or re- 
questing these recipe books and from the 
local butchers and packers as to whether 
the lamb is moving faster than it did be- 
fore. If this trial city advertising program 
proves successful, then attack other cities 
in a similar manner and soon lamb will be 
discovered to be a delicacy by great masses 
of consuming public. 

This plan that I have outlined should 
give you a check and if you found that it 
had increased the lamb consumption 10 per- 
cent or 15 percent that would mean a whole 
lot to the lamb raisers and help the industry 
immensely and certainly be well my the 
few dollars it would cost. — L. L. Starr 

Portland, ue 


HE drought has compelled us to cut 

our herds down 50 percent or more. 
In turn, it has made our income less, but 
labor and other expenses go up instead of 
down. 

I think if we can make the demand for 
lamb greater through demonstrations and 
advertising, we will get a better price for 
our lambs. 

This simply reverts back to the law of 
supply and demand. Lamb promotion is 
essential. 

— Charles F. Cleve 
Elk, New Mexico 
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ES, I think some type of program is de- 

finitely needed for the promotion of 
lamb. Perhaps it might be wise to use 
radio time to promote lamb. 

I would be glad to give 2 cents per head 
on the lambs I have to sell. I believe that 
all sheepmen would be willing to give the 
same. — Antoine Jarajuria 

Tensed, Idaho 


Ram Wool Pricing 


AM wool should be priced on the basis 
of its actual grade and shrinkage in- 

stead of on the basis of one-third less than 
the ewe wool in the same herd. That’s 
the conclusion of P. E. Neale, animal hus- 
bandman with the Experiment Station at 
New Mexico A. & M. College, and Wm. 
D. McFadden, assistant in agricultural eco- 
nomics with the station, as a result of 
their recent studies on wool values. 

In Press Bulletin 1082, “A Comparison 
of Relative Values of Fine Ram and Ewe 
Wool,” the research men report on the 
comparative values of fine wool from rams 
and ewes in two different clips. They point 
out that wool buyers often automatically 
discount the price of fine ram wool by one- 
third of the value of fine ewe wool. 

In the study of the first clip, about 435 
pounds of grease wool from rams and about 
563 pounds of grease wool from ewes in 
the same herd were sorted, scoured, and 
made into tops. The ram fleeces contained 
a total of 16.27 off sorts while the ewe wool 
was 23.29 percent off sorts. The ram wool 
was about 80 percent staple length while 
the ewe wool was about 66 percent French 
combing. The clean wool from the rams 
was superior to the ewe wool because it 
produced a larger percentage of higher 
priced tops, a larger percentage of noils, 
and a lower percentage of waste. On the 
basis of its actual value, the ram wool 
should have brought about 17 cents a 
pound more at the ranch than it brought. 

In the second clip, about 100 ram and 
100 ewe fleeces were bought from an In- 
dian trader. These fleeces were sorted, 
scoured, and made into tops. In this study, 
there wasn’t much difference in quality be- 
tween the ram and ewe wool. The ram 
wool contained about 3 percent more off 
sorts. Even so, on the basis of its actual 
value, it should have sold at the ranch 
for about 15.5 cents a pound more than it 
really brought. 

Copies of the press bulletin 1082 may 
be obtained from the Experiment Station, 
New Mexico A. & M. College, State Col- 
lege, New Mexico. 

—Farm and Ranch News 


SALE OF WOOL 
(Continued from page 25) 
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paint by 5 cents a pound for the fine wool 
and by 2 cents a pound for the half blood 
wool. These differences represent approx- 
imately 1.75 cents a pound and 0.76 cents 
a pound respectively on the grease basis. 

In 1952 the cost of branding sheep was 

found by the Wyoming Station to be 2.0 
cents and 2.7 cents per head for one brand- 
ing only in two different outfits. These re- 
sults cannot be applied to all range sheep 
enterprises because only two outfits were 
involved in these data. However, they 
bear some relationship to the average cost 
of branding range sheep. 
“In spite of these results it would be an 
error to conclude that the wool grower 
would benefit by an increase in price for his 
grease wool by having the paint brands 
clipped from his fleeces before shearing. 
Clipping branding paint from the fleece 
on the sheep’s back is a tedious method 
which is only partially successful because it 
is very difficult to clip off all the brand 
especially from loose-wool fleeces. Prac- 
tical tests have proved this to be the case. 
The high cost of labor would probably ren- 
der this method of paint elimination un- 
economical. The writer has been told that 
in South Africa cheap native labor is em- 
ployed to clip brands before shearing. 

It would be much simpler for the wool 
grower to use a _ sheep-branding liquid 
which can be scoured out of the wool in 
the scouring process. 


FOR Warning SH EEP 
— = ‘ CATTLE 





Triple — Sead 


Eliminates 
Stomachworms - Nodularworms 


Tapeworms 
SHEEP, GOATS, CATTLE 
with single dose_ 

Proven by scientific research to be 
effective for the removal of the above 
parasites. Backed by field reports to 
be highly effective with a single dose. 
Regarded as the outstanding drench 
on the market. Fasting is not neces- 
sary. Easily administered to both 
sheep and cattle. 


Sold through Wilke Dealers 
or Direct. Price $5.25 gal. 


TUT 13 


Dependable 
ANTI-HOG CHOLERA SERUM 
& VETERINARY PRODUCTS 

WEST PLAINS, MISSOURI 
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DUIRIECUOIN/ 


(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Pacific 
National Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 





COLUMBIAS 


BRADFORD, MARK 

Spanish Fork, Utah 
DORNEY, C. W. 

Monte Vista, Colorado 
ELKINGTON BROS. 

Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 

Collinston, Utah 
HANSON, MARK B. 

Spanish Fork, Utah 
LIND & SONS, ELMER 

Vernal, Utah 
MARKLEY & SON, J. P. 

Laramie, Wyoming, Rex Rte. 1 
MARQUISS & SONS, R. B. 

Gillette, Wyoming 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 

Anaconda, Montana 
NORDAN, L. A. 

711 Ranch, Boerne, Texas 
PFISTER, JOSEPH 

Node, Wyoming 
SHOWN, R. J. (BOB) 

Monte Vista, Colorado 
THOMAS, PETE 

Malad, Idaho 
YOUNG, CY 

St. Anthony, Idaho 


CORRIEDALES 


LEVER & SONS, HENRY 
Gateway, Jefferson Co., Oregon 


CROSSBREDS 


CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 

Pendleton, Oregon 
FLOWER, C. F. 

Sunnyside, Washington 
THE PAULY RANCH 

Deer Lodge, Montana 


BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 
ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 
Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 
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MacCARTHY & SONS, D. P. 
Salem, Oregon 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 
OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
POOLES’ MAGIC VALLEY 
HAMPSHIRES 
Rte. 3, Jerome, Idaho 
ROCK AND SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta., Canada 
TEDMON LIVESTOCK 
Rte. 3, Ft. Collins, Colorado 


PANAMAS 


BELL, TOM 
Rupert, Idaho 
HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 

Muldoon, Idaho 
MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 

RICKS BROS. 
Rte. 1, Idaho Falls, Idaho 


RAMBOUILLETS 


BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Avrora, Utah 
BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 
BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, S. E. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
FLOWER, C. F. 
Sunnyside, Washington 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
KELSTROM RANCH 
Freda, North Dakota 
J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET FARM 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 
OLSEN, CLIFFORD 
Ephraim, Utah 
THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
PFISTER & SONS, THOS. 
Node, Wyoming 
PORT, R, |. 
Sundance, Wyoming 


ROMELDALES 


SPENCER, A. T. 
Winters, California 


SUFFOLKS 


BECKER, M. W. 

Rupert, Idaho 
BURTON, T. B. 

Cambridge, Idaho 
CURRY, S. E. 

Plainview, Texas 
FLOWER, C. F. 

Sunnyside, Washington 
FOX, FLOYD T. 

Silverton, Oregon 
FULLMER BROS. 

Star Route, Menan, Idaho 
GRENVILLE, ARTHUR C. B. 

Morrin, Alta., Canada 
HALL, WILLIAM C. 

Falkland, B.C., Canada 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 

Junction City, Oregon 
JENKINS, ALLAN 

Newton, Utah 


LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Muldoon, Idaho 


MAYFIELD, CHAS. W. 

Riverdale Farms, Sherman, Ill. 
OLSEN BROS. 

Spanish Fork, Utah 
PEMBROOK, RALPH 

Big Lake, Texas 
ROCK & SON, P. J. 

Drumheller, Alta., Canada 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 

Dixon, California 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 

Levan, Utah 


WARRICK & SON, ROY B. 
Oskaloosa, lowa 


TARGHEES 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 


MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 


SIEBEN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Helena, Montana 
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ASK YOURSELF THIS QUESTION 





What’s Wrong With 
The Sheep Business? 


By BRETT GRAY 


Secretary, Colorado Wool Growers Association 


.. the trouble with the sheep 
business? Is it in the sheep or in 
the men? Not a day passes without a 
visit, a letter, or phone call from sozne 
sheepman who wants to know what is 
wrong with the American lamb and wool 
production industry. These people point 
out accurately that ours is not a business 
which suffers because of overproduction 
— as in the case with corn, wheat, tobacco, 
cotton, and butter; our trouble does not 
lie in overpricing the raw materials we 
produce, or in any lack of profit oppor- 
tunity for processors, handlers and mer- 
chandisers of the finished product; nor 
are we the victims of lack of consumer 
demand — because good food and good 
clothing have never been bought as 
readily as they are bought today. What, 
then, is the matter? Where can we 
place our finger to scratch this itch? 

Granted that unrealistic politicians in 
striped pants must accept much of the 
blame for the depression that plagues 
our industry, and that our social “plan- 
ners” have managed to destroy many 
profit opportunities for the lamb and 
wool producers. But there is still another 
reason. This reason may be less im- 
portant than the others, but it is, at least, 
within our power to correct in some 
degree. Here’s the Biggest ‘Trouble, Mr. 
Sheepman! We are too oldfashioned! 
We are standing on a grassy hill, tending 
our flock, and watching the rest of the 
world go by. 

We are living in an era that is the 
product of the “fast dealer,” the “pres- 
sure operator,” and the “influence sales- 
man.” Within a very few years, our 
Nation and our world have been reduced 
from a relative apple-size to pea-size by 
the technology of improved transporta- 
tion and video- and audio-communica- 
tion. The pace of living has speeded up 
proportionally. “Promotion” is the “by-” 
and “buy” word of today’s organized 
chaotic existence. 

Pick up any modern newspaper or 
magazine. Look at the words and phrases 
most frequently repeated! “Advertising,” 
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“plan,” “union,” “pressure group,” “in- 
fluential men,” “policy body,” “delega- 
tion,” “picket line,” “promoter,” “arbi- 
trators,” and so on and on. How much 
longer can those of us in every phase 
of the sheep and lamb production line 
ignore these words? We sit in the slough 
of depression because we have thought it 
beneath our dignity, or unimportant, to 
take note of the unbelievably rapid social 
evolution going on all about us. These 
words are signposts that point the direc- 
tion in which the American people have 
gone. We have not gone with them! 

We made the mistake of assuming that 
our products — lamb and wool — would 
continue to “sell themselves” on merit 
alone, as they had in the past. We 
seemed to think need for modification 
was unnecessary. Or, did we _ really 
“think” at all? No! We ignored this 
need — as we ignored the scientists who 
gave the American consumer a cotton 
cloth that would not shrink — and our 
market shrank in direct proportion. We 
failed to recognize and acknowledge the 
great strides in the home and office heat- 
ing field. The heating business brought 
Palm Beach climate as far as Nome, 
and with it a demand for lighter, more 
durable wool clothing. Even in the face 
of this demand, we did little. We have 
not taken matching strides, and we have 
been left far behind. 

Other Americans who produced vege- 
tables or poultry, or who caught and pro- 
cessed fish, anticipated — and, to no 
small degree, created a consumer demand 
for — “one-meal” packaging. We smiled 
and passed on by the “pre-packaged” fish, 
poultry, and vegetables. We forgot them, 
and the food consumer is forgetting us. 

How much longer do we lamb pro- 
ducers and feeders think we can continue 
to drive our “team and wagon” in this 
day of 1954 automobiles? How far down 
in Our purses are we reaching as we pay 
our 1954 bills? What manner of face 
do our bankers put on for our 1954 inter- 
views? 

We lamb and wool growers have gone 
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on sending one or two men to our State 
Legislatures and two or three to our 
National Congress for years. We have 
said, “Our case is honest — the facts are 
clear — Right is Might, and we are right 
— action will be taken in our behalf.” 
Yes, we have been “right,” but we have 
been very wrong in thinking that is 
enough. We have given our representa- 
tives hundreds of dollars to accomplish 
things for us, but others have spent 
thousands to prevent these things. In 
order that we may prevail in our modern 
society, we must be right and we must 
then have the strength to prove that we 
are right. 

To go further in my personal indict- 
ment of the American sheepman, I need 
only to point to our marketing systems 
for lamb and wool. For the most part, 
we have only one chance a year to shear 
a sheep, package and market that fleece; 
yet I have seen “blacks,” tags, and off- 
sorts mixed in the bags with top-quality 
fleeces. I have seen sheep bells, baling 
wire, old shoes, and newspapers cross the 
grading tables. I have seen Hampshire 
and Rambouillet fleeces packed into the 
same bags, and, worst of all, I have seen 
too many sheepmen sell their wool to 
the first bidder who opened his mouth. 

During the big fall run of lambs on 
the Denver market, we. find shipment 
after shipment of choice and prime lambs 
sold in the absence of the man who 
worked for twelve months for that one 
day on the market. Because of this lack 
of personal attention, many of these 
lambs are mishandled, improperly cut 
and penned, and the lack of proper “fill” 
gives the buyer a weighing condition 
that makes him smile with delight. 

Our predicament in this business is 
critical. Certainly no one can deny that. 
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It is not hopeless, but solutions to our 
problems will be difficult, largely because 
we have waited so long to make our 
beginning. We must “catch up” with 
the world, and we must do it quickly. 
We must spend freely. We must spend 
days and weeks of time where we have 
been spending minutes, and we shall 
have to spend dollars where we have 
spent pennies. We are forced to make 
the choice of “getting modern” or “be- 
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FRANKLIN EWE MARKER 


Permits accurate control. Shows 
which ewes are bred and when. 
Shows up non-breeding rams 
and ewes. Conserves energy of 
rams. 


The FRANKLIN straps securely 
without shifting or chafing. 
Uses special paint that marks 
wet or dry wool in cold or hot 
weather. . . Scours from wool 
readily. Fully guaranteed. 


Complete Marker, consisting of Harness, 

Marking Pad and choice of one color 

Paint Mix (black, green, red) ......... $3.75 
(Postage extra) 


Full description in free leaflet. 


PROTECT from Enterotoxemia 


in feed lots, wheat pastures or lambing 
down of grain and pea fields. Immunize 
by vaccinating with 
FRANKLIN CL. PERFRINGENS 
BACTERIN 


Protection Against Sore Mouth 


Immunize with 


FRANKLIN OVINE-ECTHYMA 
VACCINE Inexpensive. Effective. 


FRANKLIN TRIPLE SULFAS 


a scientific combination of the three sul- 
fonamides for treatment of certain bac- 
terial infections, especially pneumonia, 
foot rot and certain forms of mastitis 
(Bluebag) . 


Complete Catalog Free on Request 
O.M. FRANKLIN Serum Co. 


Denver - Karsas City - Wichita - Amarillo - Ft. Worth - 
Marfa - ElPaso Montgomery - Alliance - Salt Lake City 
Los Angeles - Portiand Billings - Calgary 
Local Drua Store Dealers 






coming history.” We must adopt as our 
theme song “There'll Be Some Changes 
Made,” or “There'll Never Be Another 
Ewe’ will take on a significance that will 
be far from laughable. 

As is the case with nearly every big 
industrial problem, the solution may be 
easily found, but implementation of the 
solution may be difficult and financially 
painful. In our case, the solution is 
plainly before us. We need only follow 
the steps that have been taken by many 
other businesses. We even have the ad- 
vantage of being able to avoid many of 
the pitfalls that more progressive people 
encountered. The credo by which every- 
one in every phase of the lamb and wool 
industry must live is easily summed up. 
It remains to be seen if we have the will 
to live and prosper in this field of en- 
deavor. 


1. We must become well-acquainted 
with every phase of our business. Learn 
the politics behind it, and use our 
knowledge at every opportunity. 

2. We must get into our State and 
National Wool Growers Associations 
with both feet. See to it that we help 
formulate every Association program. 

3. We must follow these programs 
throughout their course — understand 
them, and fight for them. This takes 
money. We must help get the money. 

4. We must make a personal project 
out of our Associations. Support them 
with every dollar and every hour we can 
spare. Make an active, well-informed 
member out of each one of our neigh- 
bors. 

5. We must work at the job of stay- 
ing in the business. 

Above all, remember that this must be 
a personal thing. We can save this indus- 
try, but only if we accept it as a personal 
responsibility. It is a responsibility that 
cannot be left to a friend, or a neighbor, 
or even to the people employed for the 
specific purpose of handling these pro- 
blems. 

Remember that, as producers or feed- 
ers, we already have the vehicle we need 
— our Local, State and National Wool 
Growers Associations — but we must 
help buy the tires, and the gas and oil 
to make it go. Within the present or- 
ganizations are the facilities to develop 
an adequate Wool Promotion and Re- 
search Program. This project has been 
operating on a small scale; it is in critical 
need for expansion. Recently a similar 
project was instituted for Lamb Promo- 
tion and Research, but it should be a 
hundred times bigger than it is. The 
structure for legislative activity is already 








available and it can be just as effective 
as we and our dollars make it. 

There is the situation as I see it. | 
have tried honestly to define the problem 
and point out the remedy. Let’s get to 
work on it. 


UNDER SECRETARY MORSE NAMED 
CCC PRESIDENT 

Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Ben- 
son appointed Under Secretary True D. 
Morse as president of Commodity Credit 
Corporation in addition to his duties as 
Under Secretary. Under Secretary 
joined USDA with Secretary Benson in 
January 1953, and has been a member of 
the Board of CCC since that time. 

Under Secretary Morse replaces Howard 
H. Gordon as president of CCC. 
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